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to help your community, but just how to go about it has been 


Bi tonetp you Country Life.—No doubt, you have long wanted 
rather perplexing. This article clears the way for definite 


work. Clarence Poe gives “Ten Forward Steps Any Coun- 
try Community Can Take.’... 


The Onward March of Coéperative Marketing.—Can you con- 
ceive of the progress coéperative marketing of farm products 
has made in the last two years? Strong leaders and efficient 
business men are directing the coéperatives...... conse wage So 


Farm Work for September.—What definite farm work have you 
planned for September? This is one of the busiest months of 
the year. The harvesting season is here, and the planting of 


Five Live Subjects in This Issue 


fall-sowed crops begins. These suggestions will help you 
save time and make more money 


Increasing the Oat Yield: How to Do It.—What varieties of oats 
make the best yield when sowed in the fall? What increase in 
yield does planting with the drill have over sowing broadcast? 
These are some of the things you ought to know in order to 
harvest a good oat crop next year Page 10 


Following Mirandy’s Advice.—How shall the small children be 
dressed economically yet daintily? Vigorous, growing chil- 
dren like to romp and play and are hard on clothes. This 
mother tells how she dresses her children, and what she has 
done will help you 

















HE oak tree is a living symbol 

of solidity, sturdiness and dura- 
bility. 
Only after an amazingly long and 
sturdy existence does it bow to the 
will of Time. 
Having read about the marvelous 
COLT Lighting and Cooking Plant, 
you doubtless have wondered how 
permanent it is. How long it will 
continue to shed its incomparably 
] beautiful white light. How long 
your wife will have that delightful 
city convenience of cooking, ironing 
and heating water by Carbide Gas. 
How simple will be its operation. 
How economical. How much atten- 
tion will be required. How often you 
will have to call for service, replace 
parts and units, mend and repair. 
In a word, how will the COLT 
weather the Test of Time. 


Let COLT users speak. They know. 

They speak from experience—long 
experience, And there are legions of 
them, Altogether close to a half 
million farmers and others in rural 
communities light and cook with 
this wonderful, non-poisonous Car- 
bide Gas. 

Here are three letters out of scores that 
testify to the oak-like durability and sus- 
tained perfection of the COLT. 


Twenty-four years’ Service, 

practically no repairs 
April 28, 1919. 

J. B. Colt Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen: — Answering your 
letter of recent date, will say: We, 
have used your Colt Generator for 
about twenty-four years. It is a 
200- light machine and we have 
200 lights hanging on it. The Gen- 
erator has given us the best of 
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Steadfast as the Oak Tree—Time’s 
Judgment on the Colt “Gas Well” 


service in all this time. The ma- 
chine has been doing its work at 
practically no cost to us for repairs 
of any kind. Very truly yours, 


Qigned) P. R. JOHNSON. 
There is the test of time. 
*. * ~ 


Another letter from Bradford Nor- 
man, 5 West Marlborough Street, 
Newport, R. I., reads: 


“i. BB. + ee Co., New York, N. Y. 
** Dear Sirs: 

“*Will you please send me one 
felt filter for my machine? This 
machine was installed over twenty 
years ago and has given perfect 
satisfaction during that time and 
the above order is the first expense 
outside operating (an occasional 
drum of carbide) that I have had 
to make.”’ 7 


The test of economy—less than 
one dollar in twenty years for 
part replacement! 


» » » 


After Ten Years, Works 
Like New 
Cheapest and Best Farm Light 


Shiloh, Ohio, May 22, 1920. 
To whom it may concern:— 

Ten years ago I had a J. B. Colt 
lighting system installed in my 
former home at Lexington, O., for 
which we used continuously during 
that time for both lights and cook- 
ing, and never cost one penny for 
repairs, to-day my younger brother 
lives there and it works as well as 
the day it was installed. 

One year ago I purchased the 
farm where I now live, and one of 
the first things I did was to buy 

Jj. = Colt light plant and 
haveut installed. I have my house 
and barns both lighted with it and 
wouldn’f do without it for several 
times the cost, after ten years use 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 Bast 42nd St., New York 


(OLT 


8th and Brannan, San Francisco 


Oldest and largest manufac- 

turers of Carbide Lighting-and- 

Cooking Plants in the World 
CARBIDE LIGHTING-AND-COOKING PLANTS 
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I figure it the cheapest and best 
light for the farmer. 
Very Respectfully Yours, 
Cc. K. INK, Shiloh, Ohio 


“ “ “ 


The Final Test 


The Government needs for its bea- 
con lights at the entrance of harbors 
and along rocky ocean shores the 
most dependable and economical 
lighting system it can procure. What 
light is used? CARBIDE LIGHT- 
ING! What generators? MOSTLY 
COLTS! 


Simplicity and Economy 


Feed the generator Carbide once in 
a while and run water into the water 
chamber—that’s all you need do. 
The machine makes the gas auto- 
matically. No continual replace- 
ment of parts and power units. 
No service necessary. Your Colt 
is a lifetime investment in reli- 
ability, simplicity and economy. 
The COLT comes from factory to 
farm—sold direct to you by COLT 
solicitors—no distributors or dealers 
to take a profit, This applies every- 
where. A substantial saving here. 


Don’t Invest in Any System 
Until You Have Heard the 
Fuli Story of COLT 


An investment in better light, better 
cooking, comfort, convenience and 
happiness indoors is the best invest- 
ment you can make—Get the 
FULL STORY of the COLT be- 
fore you make that investment. 
Send post card to address below 
today. 
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DEPENDABLE TREES | 


come only from Reliable Nursery- 
men—firms who have been doing 
business with Southern farmers 
for years. 

BLUE GRASS S NURSERIES, 

oO Dosk F, Lexington, Ken lo 
__““ ____ CHASE _ NURSERIES, 
a Desk A, Chase, Alabama. 
Write to Fa FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 
nearest b+ J 8, Augusta, Ga. ¢ 
for 6 ~ J. Borckmans Co., Ine.) 
and plant. W- 4 woop & COMPANY, 

ing heb Desk HH, Riehmond, Virginie. 
3. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
oO Deck E, P c. 








omona, 
SOUTHERN NURSERY CoO., 
Dek 0, Winchester, Tenmesese. 














,Cut Ditching 
and Terracing 








Moves five 
acres of corn 


shocks in 





turn the trick. Shocks may be in eny 
pounds. 


shape and any weight from 400 to 2000 
Pays for times in one season. 
$3 39 net f-0.b. Ballevile, Minot Ic is a big 
: pin, Boney 
COLUMBIA MFG. COMPANY 
03 Lebanon Ave. Belleville, Ill. 

















| Treating Seed Grain to Prevent 
Disease 


OPPER sulphate is employed in cer- 

tain sections to treat wheat to pre- 
vent bunt, and oats to prevent smut. 
The solution consists of one pound of 
copper sulphate in 10 gallons of water 
and the seed are dipped for 10 minutes 
in this solution. With this substance, 
one may expect considerable injury un- 
less the seed are pre-soaked in water 
for two hours before using the fungi- 


cide. The copper sulphate may be neu- 
tralized by dipping the seed after 
treatment in lime water made up by 


adding one pound of lime to 10 gallons 
of water. This procedure is laborious 
and time-consuming and hence is not 
practicable on a large scale. One can 
practically eliminate all injury to germ- 
ination and at the same time preserve 
the use of the method by omitting the 
pre-soak and using the lime dip. 
Formaldehyde is much more widely 
used and has certain other advantages. 
Here again, however, the formalde- 
hyde gas itself or its polymer—para- 
formaldehyde—produces an appreci- 
able injury unless either of two pre- 
cautions are observed. It is necessary 
either to pre-soak the seed or wash it 
immediately after treatment. The 
simplest procedure, of course, consists 
in washing following treatment since 
then the poisonous substances are re- 
moved and do not penetrate the seed 


on drying. DR. F. A~-WOLF. 


“Sweet Potato Market Should Be 
Enlarged” 


ECRETARY W. B. Rule of the North 
American Fruit Egchange, New York, 


writes us as follows: “We wish to 
heartily commend your editorial on 
“Sweet Potato Market Should Be En- 


larged.” 

“Your editorial states in brief and con- 
cise language this very important neces- 
sity which we have been trying to im- 
press on the sweet potato growers of the 
South for the last two years. We are 


sending a copy of this editorial to two 
sweet potato associations in the South 
which are now hesitating on the subject 
of advertising their product. We have 
already told them that if they fail to 
advertise they will have to pay for 


the lack of advertising by accepting low- 
er prices for their product, resulting 
from the limited demand in the North- 
ern market, caused by the fact that the 
consumer does not know anything about 
the product that is being offered.” 


Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


Breast-fed Babies Who Cry 


"HO can you tell if a breast-fed baby 
is hungry?” is another question. 
Many, in fact a majority of breast-fed 
babies get hungry toward evening when 
the work and care of the day and irreg- 
ular nursings have 
decreased their 
mothers’ milk sup- 
ply. So, the baby 
who habitually cries 
at a certain time 
each day, usually in 
the 
and at bedtime, is 
hungry. During the 
first few months 

















SHBURN of life an_ in- 

5 caine fant should sleep 
practically all the time. A wide-awake 
small baby is, as a rule, hungry. Like- 


wise, if a baby cries persistently and sus- 
tainedly, but hushes when he thinks he is 
going to eat, it is a sign of hunger. 
When a baby rears backward in his 
paroxysms of screaming he is hungry; 
he couldn’t do this if he had the stom- 
ach-ache. Then there is the baby who 
gnaws his fist or his mother’s face when 
he is hungry. And, as a rule, a consti- 
pated baby is often hungry; the cause of 
the constipation is usually insufficient 
food. Lastly, many breast-fed babies 
cry because they are thirsty. Milk is a 
producer of thirst, and a small baby 
needs and craves water just as much as 
an older child or an adult. Water given 
to a baby should be boiled and cooled, 
not made cold. 


T°. THE farm woman of today we look to 
win for rural society equal advantage with 
society at large in matters of the human 
mind and spirit.—Galpin, 








late afternoon ° 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, 














“wn to Underfeed a Good Dairy 


Cow 
[et [S as easy to underfeed a good dairy 
ow as to overfeed a poor one. Tf 


1 good ‘Sales cow, well fed, uses one- 
half the feed consumed to maintain her 
body, one-fourth to manufacture milk 
ind the other fourth is given back in 
the milk, it is easy to see how a poor 
cow, that will not live up to this divis- 
ion of the feed, may be overfed. On the 
other h nd, while a good dairy cow, if 

widerfed, is likely to draw on her own 
b dy to a certain extent, still if she is 
not given all the feed she can use on 
this basis of one-half for her body and 

-half for milk production, the milk 
production is bound to suffer, for the 
hody must have its needs supplied or it 
cannot do its work. 





If-two cows of the same weight re- 
quire the same amount of feed (half a 
if ration for a good cow) to keep up 
their bodies, then each should be fe ad 
the same for this purpose. That is each 
suld have a basic ration for this pur- 
pose and then any additional feed 
hould be in proportion to the milk 
produced 
Let us suppose that these two cows 
are getting all the roughage they will 
consume. This should be some succu- 
lent feed, such as green pasturage, 
ilage, or roots, and in addition all the 
lezume hay they will consume If 
these constitute the roughage, they will 
be well fod in so far as the roughage is 
concerned. One ne ae little more 
about feeding roughag , for if these 
feeds be grown on the f vm andthe cow 
receives allthe green feed or pasturage : 
she will consume, all the silage she will 
take, or a fair allowance of roots, and 
in addition what legume hay she will 
eat, she is to this extent being well and 
sconomically red 


If anything more is fed, it should be 
on the basis of milk produced. If one 
of these cows be.a poor dairy cow she 
will not pay for any concentrates or 

grains in addition to such roughage. 
In fact, if she is an average dairy cow 

ie will not pay for much if any grain 
wlien given all of these good roughages 
she will consume, and since these 
roughages, if produced on the farm, 
ire cheaper than grains or concen- 
trates, only the good cows or those bet- 
ter than the average are likely to pay 
for grain when given all the roughage 
they. will consume. But if the other 
cow be a good one she will pay a profit 
O11 some grain and should have it. 

The greatest defect in the feeding of 
dairy cows is that few of them have 
all these succulent feeds and legume 
hays they will consume. Pastures are 
short and overrun with weeds, silage 
and reot crops are too often missing, 
and legume hay’ are very much too 
scarce. When these conditions exist, 
then high-priced grains must be fed to 

*n keep up the bodies of the cows 
ind “dairying doesn’t pay.” 

But even when these roughages are 
given in abundance the good cow or any 
cow which will pay for it is entitled to 

1in in quantities that she will pay a 
profit on. The cow getting these 
roug hages that will pay a fair profit on 
nly 4 pounds of grain a day is not en- 
tled to 6 or 8 pounds. On the other 
ind, if only 8 pounds of grain is fed 
to a cow that will give a better profit 

‘n fed 10 pounds of grain, the owner 

a loser by* his failure to give this 

od cow as much feed as she requires 

y the best profit. 
_ itis apparent that cows can only be 
ted eeonemically when given all the 
ine-2rown roughages of the best sort 
Ch emtnih cottsume-"A nd, are then 
un only in propattts} mn to “thé” 





Produced. To feed in this way, the 





weighed and a record 
sach, caw fed according to 
her production or milk flow. is i 
but if it-is too much trou- 
ble for any man, he had better go out 
f the dairy business, 


Loss of Appetite Due to Faulty 


ORSES more frequently, but cows 
occasionally, lose their appetites while 
apparently not suffering from any defi- 
i T cases are often re- 


no evidence of dise: ase, p sone the loss of 


, an animal m ight possibly be 





ase, a loss of appetite 





“oss of ; appetite e 1s not 


eed away, but as a rule 


a gO +hy pl un to take all feed away 


ill eat up prompt- 
> sm nal that que uitity | 
In gene ral br act tice, if fe 


and then 10 di iys or two week 


hard ltysical work, it 


there is loos of apps tite fr om any cause, 
good prac tice to take 


le exercise in the open, 
and the absence of 


are not saetioutnele 
y aid as a stimulant to the 


but are usually 
When it is desired to give something to 


but an animal 
for feed is not 


medicines with the feed, 
that has lost its relish 
likely to have its appetite increased by 


nse a mixture of one part of flui d 
extract of nux vomica and two parts of 
fluid extract of gentian placed on the 
tongue with a large spoon, two or three 

should be one to two tea- 
Of course, the feeds offered 
should be st such as the animal like s whe 


1ould. contain all the ele sments 
need -d to “supply 
When corn alo ne is fed to horses, 


contain enough miner: r 





having his; warts ahead teind feed} 


i eee en al loses*moappeetet or 
“hit * 








doubtful if there is a yrain that better 
supplic s carbohydrates or that is yre 
relished by horses, if it is balanced by 
son yiner feeds that supply the protein 
and mineral matter required. Some feeds 
yply all the mineral matter required by 
animals, but since m “al matter or 

ash is deficient in so feeds, is .cheap 
und if more is given than the animal re- 


quires no harm is likely to result, a mix- 
ture «, ashes, charcoal and salt, equal 
parts, should be kept before horses and 
cattle mt the tim Or some use equal 
parts of ashes and salt; or equal parts 
of ashes, air-slaked lime and salt, or 
ait-slaked lime and salt. 

For the animal that has lost its appe 
tite on dry feed, green feed will often 
prove acceptable as a part of the ration 

Animals that are fed right on a bal- 
anced ration of sufficient variety, are not 
overfed, and are not overworked, sel 
dom fail to eat as much as they require 


Cowpox: How to Treat It 


OWPOX is a“germ” disease ap- 
appearing on the udders and teats of 
cows. Small blisters first appear, to be 
followed by sores, which when numer- 


ous may form large, almost solid scabs. 
When the ends of the teats become af- 
fected there is great difficulty in milking, 
and the inside of the udder often be- 
comes infected. The infection of the 
udder and its infl lammation, and the final 
destr f milk-giving function 





of the parts involved are the unfavorable 
results of this trouble. If the udder does 
not becom ifected, the sores usual 








heal after vy weeks. The infection 
can be transferred from one cow to 
the other by the hands of the milker. 
The blisters appear about a week after 
the infection takes place 


Little can be done to cut short the at- 
tack after the pimples or blisters appear, 
except to disinfect the udder and soften 
the parts by applying some ointment like 
oxide of zinc ointment or carbolized 

vaseline. The milker should thoroughly 
disinfect his hands before milking in a 
solution of some of the coal tar disin- 
fectants on the market, and the diseased 
cow or cows should be milked last. It 
may also be of some benefit to bathe the 
udder in warm water, if there is much 
inftammati yn, and some of the coal tar 
disinfectants should be used in this water. 


Balancing Skimmed Milk for Pigs 
READER has 20 gallons of skim- 


med milk and wants to know how 
to balance this for feeding pigs. 
Perhaps the most economical way to 
feed skimmed milk to pigs is at the 
rate of about three pounds of the milk 
to one pound of such a grain as corn. 
If hogseabove 150 pounds in weight are 
fed or if the skimmed milk be scarce, 
then two pounds of milk to one of corn 
may give as good or better results than 
a larger proportion of milk. This in- 
quirer has about 170 pounds of milk a 
day to feed, therefore, a bushel of corn, 
or 56 pounds of shelled corn, or 70 
pounds of ear corn will give about one 
pound of grain to three pounds of milk. 
If the number of hogs is so large that 
less than two pounds of milk can be 
ised for every pound of corn then we 
suggest that a little tankage be added 
for pigs under 150 pounds in weight, 
but for older or larger hogs one and 
one-half pounds of milk to one pound 
of corn may get satisfactory results, 
especially if the hogs have green graz- 
ing. 


Should a Cow Be Milked Before 
Calving? 


READER asks, “If a cow which 
develops a very large udder should 
be milked before calving? Is there 
not danger of injury to the udder if 
the cow is not milked out? 
It is very rare indeed that any injury 
to the udder will result from failure to 
milk- @-cow, before she. “palves, even 





it buigh. the: uddes -becomas Very Lirge. 
on corn are 1¥ NSH CH TSE pa eeeDREN FBI it is not 
KUL Corti becatse it Woes ioe" 
what their system needs. 


good practice to milk a cow before she 
calves. It is generally unnecessary 
. 


even though the udder becomes much 
distended, and it appears that injury 
will result if the uddet is not milked 
ut. In other wor it is doubtful if 
iny benefit results. from milking out 
the udder before the calf is born, On 
the other hand, it deprives the calf of 
the first milk which it should have and 
which nature intended it to have, 

It is possible that in some cases it is 
best to milk out the cow before she 
calves, when the udder becomes very 
much distended, but we doubt -it, and 
we are quite sure that in nearly all 
cases, if not in all, it is unnecessary. 


Feed Too High in Protein 


READER asks if “a mixture of one 





part of cottonseed meal, two parts 
of pea meal, and three parts of wheat 
bran will make a good dairy feed?” 

It is assumed that this cow is on pas- 
ture, but even then th hove mixture 
is too high in protein, if any consider- 
able quantity is used These are all 
good dairy feeds, alt! h we do not 
know what kind of pea meal is being 
used. A mixture of one part of cotton- 
seed meal, two parts of cowpea meal, and 
three parts of wheat bran would contain 
18.3 per centof digestible protein, 43 per 
cent of carbohydrates and 3.4 per cent 


»f fats. This means | part of protein 
to 3 parts of carbohydrates and fats, or 


ratio of 1 to 3. 


Of course, this mixture will be good 
for a cow on pasture, but there should 
ed with it some feed rich in carbo- 
hydrates or starches and sugars—corn, 
rice by-products, molasses are such feeds. 
We think the ration would be improved 
by substituting corn or corn meal for 
the wheat bran. Or it may be that the 


wheat bran is cheaper than the cotton- 
seed meal or the pea meal and that one 
of these might go out for corn Or 
corn, rice by-products, rice polish or 
rice bran or molasses might be added to 
the three protein feeds now being used. 
It is probable that there is not much 
difference in the price of corn and wheat 
bran, pound for pound, and when that 
is the case corn should take the place of 
at least a part or all of the wheat bran 
in such a mixture, or two or three parts 
of corn should be added. 

In feeding inquiries, the prices of the 
feeds should always be stated. 


Corn Fertilized With Nitrate of 

Soda Not Injurious to Livestock 

READER asks if fertilizing corn 
with nitrate of soda will cause the 
corn to kill work stock if it is fed green. 

This question is constantly arising, and 
yet the suppos sition is without any foun- 
dation, in fact. Nitrate of soda in suf- 
ficient quantity, given as such, would kill 
livestock, but when it is put on the land, 
is taken up by the plant, and made into 
plant structure, it is no longer nitrate of 
soda and will not, and cannot injure the 
animals consuming the corn. Certain 
plants under certain abnormal condi- 
tions of plant development produce sub- 
stances poisonous to animals, but no fer- 
tilizer material used is going to prove 
poisonous to stock that eat the crops fer- 
tilized. 

Early this season an alleged boll wee- 
vil poison was advertised, that when ap- 
plied to the soil, it was claimed, would 
be absorbed by the cotton plant and 
poison the boll weevils when they ate the 
plant. It is not remarkable that such a 
fake should be put out, for all people are 
not honest, and it is not remarkable that 
some people should be “taken in” by 
such a fake, for all people are not intelli- 
gent: but the remarkable thing about the 
incident is that a paper could be found 
with a sufficiently low stahdard of adver- 
tising ethics to accept such an adver- 
tisement, because newspaper men are 
generally intelligent. 

Green corn may be fed in a way that 
will injure work stock, and as stated, 


ijoisonous materials may sometimes de- 


velop m soine plants but there is no 
ing it a crop foctilived by any fertilizer 
materials in use. 


‘danger of poisouing any animal by feed- 
































































SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
V.—Improving the Dairy Herd 


HE first county cattle show I ever 
attended was the Talbot County, 
Marvland, show. This was a lim- 





jted arca of a single town block, sur- 
rounded by a high fence, the inner side 
of which was lined with stalls for all 
sorts of stock. In the center was a show 
ring, and between this and the street the 
building for domestic exhibits. There 
was no racing, and no room for a race- 
track, but it was as complete a com- 
munity show as | have ever seen. 


The Old Roan 


HE great feature in the cattle exhibit 

was the Roan cattle, known then as 
Durhams, from which the modern Short- 
horn descends. The Durhams were gen- 
erally deep milkers, and in my el th 
year my daily duty was to driv big 
Durham eow to a country pasture and 
bring her home in the evening. Some- 
times she gave me a job, for the pasture 
was on the banks of one of the tidal 


estuaries so plentiful in that part o 
Maryland, and when I went for the cow 
in the evening I often found her stand- 
ing leg deep in the water switching the 
water over her back and contentedly 
chewing her cud, and entirely car 
about going back to the stable. The bot- 
tom was so soft that 1 feared to ride my 
horse into the water and could only await 
the movements of the cow after a great 
deal of cooing. The Durhams were real 
dual-purpose cattle, and they say that 
there are yet milking strains of Short- 
horns. I once tried to find some. 


When I was 


] 
reless 


styled the agricultural 
director of the Miller Schoo! of Alb« 

marle, Va., I was mainly interested in 
the breeding of a productive dairy herd, 
fising a registered Jersey bull, which I 
owned and had presented to the school, 
with two registered cows bought in 
Maryland, and crosses on selected native 
cows. The trustees thought that the 
school should do something to improve 
the beef stock of the neighborhood, as 
we had to buy about 100 feeders every 
fall, and they determined that some 
Shorthorn stock should be added to the 
farm herd. Concluding that if I had to 
breed some Shorthorns I would try to 
find some that would give milk, I made 
a wip to Saltville in the far southwest 
of Virginia, in the Holston Valley, the 
finest bluegrass section of Virginia, 
where Paliner and Bowman had _ the 
largest Shorthorn registered herd in the 
couutry, numbering over 400 purebred 
Shorthorns, then headed by a bull they 
paid $6,900 for in Kentucky. On the 
train going there I met a noted Short- 
horn breeder a Mr. Hamilton, from 
Kentucky. I told him what I was seek- 


ig, and asked him, as I was not familiar 


with Shorthorn families, what family 
of Sherthorns were the best milkers. 
4 eplied, “The Flat Creek Young 
Mars { learned afterwards that this 


vas his own special family. 
Young Marys a Failure 


Ms OWMAN showed me the stock 
WH sa. sale, and in selecting a pair of 
heifers IT used the old “milk mirror” 
characteristics. JI chose two heifers 2nd 
a boll calf. Mr. Bowman remart:ecd: 
“You say you know nothing of the Short- 
horn families, and you are looking for 
Young Marys. You have picked a Young 
Mary every time.” I paid him $1.000 for 
the three animals. One of the heifers 
never bred but was always a mountain 
of flesh, and finally was made into beef. 
The other one made about mil: enough 
to partly feed her calf. The bull calf 
developed into a magnificent animal, the 
very countermark of his sire, the $6,000 
bull. Put the graziers of the mountains 
in the neighborhood would not pay a 
dollar jor the use of that splendid ani- 
mal, and after I leit the school they 
abandoned the Jefsey bull and used him 
with the dairy herd and bred backward. 
Wide-horned Jerseys 

HEN I had charge of the Hampton 

place, in Baltimore County, Mary- 
land, the herd was foundation stock of 
the Jersey herd register. They were 
then very different from the present type 
of Jerseys. One of the peculiarities was 
that the cows all had spreading horns, 
bred wut I Years 





oi late years, ! believe. 


. Ot oabe Wwe 

















cows that had been bred there dure “tly 


from the foundation stock I was then 
keep herd of ve lected cows 
and running a milk wagon in the town. 
Other business increasing, 1 determined 
to sell the cows and quit selling milk, and 
did so. That fall at the county fair, the 
two cows I have mentioned were shown 


and marked to be sold at auction. I 


went to the owner the day before the 
sale, and told him that I would give him 
$300 for the two cows if he would take 


my note until spring. Ie said that he 
would take the note but for the fact 
that he had brought the cows out to get 


The next day he found that 
six-months 


some cash. 
he would have to sell on 
note, and was looking for me. | kept 
out of the way, and bought the cows at 
auction for $228. 


Having determined to sell all the cows, 

I advertised these two cow in the Coun- 
Gentleman, then an agricultural pa- 
per published in Albany, N. Y., and 
riced them at $500, giving their breed- 
¢ \ man in Ohio wrote, ‘If vou will 
take $475 ior those cows, draw on me at 
sight and ship the cows ! did so, and 
had the money before my rot: rr them 
vas du These cows were sold when 
registered Jerseys were not plentiful in 


this country. They were named Beauty 
and Button, and anyone can see that 
they were among the early registrations, 
as you will find they are Nos. 1500 and 
1501 on the Jersey herd register in my 
cheaper today than 


name. Jerseys are 
then. Later I bought another full-blood 
Jersey and a cross-bred, Guernsey on 


Jersey. This cow was the most invete- 
rate kicker ™ ever had anything to do 
with. A doctor in Ohio wanted the Jer- 
sey, and * told him that I would sell him 
the Jersey provided he would take the 
cross-bred cow as a bonus. She was an 
excellent milker, but she usually kicked 
it all over about the time you were 
through stripping. The Ohio doctor 
wrote me afterwards that he had entirely 
cured her of the practice, and only re- 
gretted that she was not entitled 
ister as a Jersey, but the Guernsey nose- 
marks were too plain 


Milked With Thumb and One Finger 
N MY earlier days I was fund of the 
Devon cattle. They were also dual- 


to reg- 





purpose cows, but their especial value 
was as oxen. They did not make espe- 
cially heavy oxen but the = sprightliest 
and most rapid steppers of oxen. I had 


Ic tell apart, 


one yoke which I never « 
i under t 


but they each knew his place 
yoke. I had some Devons which were 
excellent milkers. I have also had Ayr- 
shires. They are good milkers and make 
good milk, but the great objection to the 
Ayrshires is their small teats. One can- 
not grasp their teats as those of other 
cows, and it is mere stripping with finger 
and thumb to milk any Ayrshires I ever 
saw. I have long ago concluded that 
the dual-purpose cow is a delusion. Jf 
you want milk in quantity, keep a big 
milker like the Holsteins. If your in- 
terest is in butter, keep Jerseys or Guern- 
seys. Guernseys are more heavy and 
less nervous than Jerseys, and both are 
the top notch for butger. If you are a 
grazier and more interested in beef, and 
if you have the usual thin pasture of the 
Southern upland, breed the doddies, the 
Polled Angus. If you have real grass 
land, breed Shorthorns or the White- 
faced Herefords. 


1 


Packing Sweet Potatoes 
‘| HAVE some very dry sand left from 


building i] ra ell it do TO pat Rk 
sweet potatoes in this sand? 
or love vine is on my lespedesa fields. 
It clings to and saps the substance of th 
plants. I do not want to now the lespe- 
desa yet. How can I save the hay from 
the pest?” 

The sand may seem to be perfectly dry, 
but unless it is kiln-dried there will be 
moisture enough in it to sprout the po- 
tatoes. I keep them in a small way by 
wrapping each potato in old newspapers 
and packing them in boxes well lined 
with several thicknesses of paper, and 
keep in a warm cellar. My last ones 
were taken out about the middle of July. 

If the dodder has spread much, you 
have a problem. When only in small 
spots, it can be burnt out with an armful 
of straw. It makes no leaves but a 
multitude of tlowers and seed. Th ed 


The dodder 











é 












Same | 


pe is 





the ground ant d nto the 
plant and lives « nally lling it. 
. } ) 7 1 

The sooner that lespede is cut the Det- 
ter. Then next season watch ior it and 


burn it out. 


Terrapin Bugs 
‘} OW can J] destroy the 


terrapin bugs 
that eat n y co lards?” 

\ good plan is to sow mustard seed 
nearby before settins 1c collards. The 
bugs will prefer this and gather on it. 
Then spray them with kerosene. But as 
they are now sucking the edges of the 
collard leaves, about the only thing I 
can suggest is to cover a pan of water 
with kerosene 1 shake the bugs into it. 


Beans in Brine, Etc. 


“(IVE me full details about putting 
snap beans in brine. Can Chinaherry 
} moved after thr years from 


planting?” 


There are no details but to make a 
strong b Ie a Tol 1a? or woode n 
keg and drop green pods into it and 





on to keep them under 


put some wei 
moved it 


1 ’ 1 + s< 
the yr he rees can he 
carefully taken up, and the tops short- 
ened some. | this after the trees are 


dormant in November or December. 


Early Blight 


‘T HAVE had ; any pe foes die hefore 
the potat } 


ere more than half an 

h in diamei id, on examination, J 
found a hole under the rows running the 
length of the row. Would like your 


advice. © 

I think it likely that the potatoes died 
from early blight, which could have been 
with Bordeaux 
under the rows is a 
mole run, | suppose, and the short-tail 
mice do some damage running in these 
holes. You can poison them by mixing 
one part of Paris green in 60 parts of 
wheat bran and making the mixture into 
small balls with molasses. Then drop a 
ball here and there in the runs. The 
moles do no harm to vegetation. 


prevented by sprayins 
mixture. The hol 


Trouble With Watermelons 


“A DISEASE has ettacked my water- 
melons. They crack around the 


roots and reddish matter exrud 
It may be that the little 12-spotted 
beetle has laid eggs there, as it apt to 


bored into the 
needs micro- 


do, and the larvae have 
stem, If it is disease, it 
scopic study. which I have no facilities 
for doing. Send specimens to the 
South Carolina. Experiment Station at 
Clemson College. They have the labora- 
tory, the microscopes, and 
do this sort of work and advise the 
growers of the state. 


Fall Lettuce 


: HEN and what kind of letince can 
I sow te head about November?” 


+) men to 


Sow seed now of the Big Boston and 
beds made very rich with 
nd push them along with 
iertilizer mixed with ni- 
Set 10 by 10 inches in the 


Pea Aphis 
M® W. W. HURT, Franklin, Va., 
sent a stamp and asked about pre- 


transplant to 
rotten manure 
applications oi 
trate of soda. 


beds. 


pea louse on garden peas. 
I replied to his letter, advising the use of 
tobacco stems in the iurrows both as a 
manure and a preventive of the aphis. 
My letter is returned “uncalled for.” 


venting the 






Every now and then I have the same 
thing occur from various sections. The 
writers, I suppose, think that I have paid 


no attention to them, when it is their 
own fault. When you enclose a stamp 
you may be sure the reply will go to 
your post office; and if you do not get 
it, it is no fault of mine. 


A Defensive Hedge 
is WISH to make a hedge of the Citrus 


trifoliata. J can get cuttings or the 
ripe oranges for seed. Will either an- 
swer my purpose, and which is best? J 
want a defensive hedge. Will this plan 
make suckers and spread and be a nuis- 
ance?” 
The Citrus trifoliat 


hedge ou al jlane 





lejersive 






Six months. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


i } ef 
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" ‘ nt that ly a 
small bird ugh 


chee } d 
J cans secd wel 
ai j hat 
cl i « wd ri hi - 
/ igh 
The bo ical j ] 
ae r 4 1) 
Tie eet ’ \« V Tr 
nh r gra T | + r 
uplands i Tt c 
rat will , or- 
chard B rs | ‘ Oo 1S 
SOM > id | d ‘ ome 
blues t ‘ lumps of or- 
chard il} } I etass 
and ] I lop ) é od 
Better oO oF \ weed ¢ s like 
che: you ha o 1 t 
he « will ne 1 » che: it n 
} Ss dm e So h ft eet s 
no cheat seed in the t 
Eras 1 send is } cum i 
lled in some sections Ise red tort 
cause of the ddish color of tt Dlos<- 
som heads. In the North the Poa - 
retina is called false red top. This grass 
ul send alwavs appears n \ugust im 
oiher 1, growing tall as broom sedye 
id worth about as much. 


Wants to Grow Asparagus 


I FT ll a rip oF Ground thai evils 
} ke at least 40 bushel 7 corn an 


hich I wish to plant to asparagu 


When is the be time to plant, and where 
ail ] Ge t the Foul Fa 
Do not get the roots at all. You 


plant the seed in the early spring and 

et asparagus to cut a vear sooner than 

by planting the proved 
+} \i 


woth her 3] \ iryland, and in No 1 


roots, as I have 
Caroling years ago. The digging of the 
vear-old ‘nen > th ‘ 4 c 
one-Vear-oOld roots 2ives them a set-ba K, 
and the forge 
ahead of them if properly planted and 
treated. J have more 1} 


undisturbed roots will 


in once told Now 


to do it in The Proeressive Farme 

Make trenches 15 i Nes deep, 4 leet 
apart, or 3 feet in yarden work. Fill 
half full of fine old manure packed 
down and covered 3 inches. Sow seed 
thinly on this, and when plants are 5 
inches tall or less, thin: them to 20 or 24 
inches and farther apart in natirally 


} 


fertile soil. Then work the soil to them 
as they grow until Jevel. During the 


summer, in June and August, give side 

dressings of nitrate of oda 0 prsh a 
trong growth. In the Jate fall after 
Irost mow off the lop and Over the 
bed with manure for the vinter T-irn 
this under in the spring and treat as the 


third spring 
some, and. if kept well fed 
every year, it will get better and better. 
Bigger asparagus is a matter of feed rath- 
er than variety. One variety is as good as 
another. I use the Palnieito as it 
subject to disease than some 
Stop cutting with first of June, and then 
fertilize and cultivate clean to get the 
biggest growth possible in late summer, 
for the stronger this growth, the bigger 
the shoots will be the next spring. The 
tops of my asparaus are now more than 
-ix feet high. Aiter frost, cut the tops 
and burn them. 


previous summer, and the 


vou can cut 





is less 


others. 












BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
ry RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Haryett St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 

25 S. 2nd St. Slaughter Bidg. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BB ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER, ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OP MARCH 3, 1879 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Two yearp,........ :91.00 
Three yoars Rerr 











One year. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “S1OFP WHEN OUP’ 
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Saturday, August 26, 1922 


The Onward March of Co- }: 
operative Marketing 


Wheat Growers Beginning to Gei 
on Right Basis 





TH! RE will be general rejoicing 
Lh thre wheat growet of West are 
Iso going to get t true Co- 
1V pba is. 
Cc. H. Gustaf United 
Gram Grow ae r 
i and an entirel) na 
has been selects ( 
5 | terly hosti \ 
nd evidently \ to org 
1 different ba ym that advo- 
ted Dy vit Sat r 
Now that Gustafson is out, Western 
t growers will probably organiz 
yr cooperative market on the I 
sind plans as our Southera growers 


Heavy Penalties for Those Who En- 
courage Contract-breaking 


HE new cooperative marketing laws 

in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia, provide heavy penalties 
for those who knowingly spread { 
hoods about codperative marketing as- 
sociations, or who encourage signers to 
break their contracts. The North Car- 
olina law is about the same as tiie oth- 
ers and reads as follows: 

“Any person or persons, or any cor- 
poration whose officers or employees 
knowingly induce or attempt to in- 
duce any member or stockholder of an 
association organized hereunder to 
breach his marketing contract with the 
association, or who maliciously and 
knowingly spreads false reports about 
the finances or management thereof 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
subject to a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars ($100), and not more 
than one thousand dollars ($1,000), for 
such offense and shall be liable to the 
association aggrieved in a civil suit in 
the penal sum of five hundred dollars 
($500) for each such offense: Provided, 
that this section shall not apply to a 
bona fide creditor of any member or 
stockholder of such association, or the 
agents or attorney of any such bona 
fide creditor, endeavoring to make col- 
lections of the indebtedness.” 





How Cooperative Marketing Asso- 
ciation Will Handle North 
Carolina Cotton 


FTY dollars flat will be advanced 

on each bale of cotton at the time of 
delivery by members of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Association, 
with further advances to be made as 
fast as sales are made of considerable 
proportions. In deciding to make a 
flat advance rather than advances on a 
Percentage basis, the executive com- 
mittee was guided by the experience 
of the Texas and Oklahoma associa- 
tions last year. 

After the cotton is classed in the 
grading department in Raleigh, the 
growers will be notified of the grade 
for each bale of cotton delivered to the 
association and further advances will 
be made on the basis of the grade in- 
stead of on a flat basis. Cotton held 
over from last year by members of the 
association will be included in the same 
pools as the new cotton. 

Fifty warehouses with a storage ca- 
pacity of more than 150,000 bales will be 
utilized by the North Carolina associa- 
tion and seventy other receiving points 
have been established by B. F. Brown, 
Manager of the cotton department. 

General Manager U. B. Blalock has 
completed arrangements for establish- 
ing headquarters for the association in 
the downtown district of Raleigh in 
close proximity to the business section 
of the city. The Academy of Music, 
one of Raleigh’s landmarks, is being 
remodeled for the use of the associa- 
tion Sample and grading rooms will 
be placed on the third story while the 
offices of the association will be on the 
sec oad floor. 


: field service department is com- 
pleting an intensive drive for new 
bembe rs and is meeting with gratify- 
ing suCeess' in-- getting new contracts. 
Secretary A. E..» Bing, ;a: practical 
banker, is visiting all the leading bank- 
ers in the Cotton Belt to make ar- 








angen ts ior handling the negotiable 





~otton and 





Ni rt ( at lina Cottor 
M: my ting Association, Raleigh. 


Codperative Tobacco Marketing 
Makes Fine Start in Carelinas 


wits tobacco bringing the most sat- 
isfactery price that it ha ver 


isiacter) 
brought at auction in South Carolina, 
ind with opening prices on the Eastern 
North Carolina markets quoted as 
from 5 to 6 cents higher than on 
last year’s opening sales, practically ev- 
ybody admits that the organization 
of 80,000 Carolina and Virginia tobacco 
farmers has directly benefited thous- 
ands of tobacco growers by raising the 
price, 

In this connection the reply of Oliver 
J. Sands, ge eneral manager of the To- 
hacco Growers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion, to the assertion of W. T. Clark of 
Wilson, N. C., that tobacco sold at auc- 
tion is bringing the most satisfactory 
prices that it has ever brought i in South 
Carolina, is of special interest. Mr. 
Sands writes: “Would you be willing, 
for the purpose of publication, to give 
mea statement giving the reasons why 
in your opinion South Carolina to- 
bacco is now selling for 25 cents per 
pound, the highest and most satisfac- 
tory price that it has ever brought in 
South Carolina?” 

In a message to the growers of 
South Carolina, President Norwood of 
the Association says: “We want to 
call vour attention to prices of tobacco 
today as compared with a year ago. 
Steady prices can be maintained and 
higher prices will be paid for large 
well-graded lots such as only the Asso- 
ciation has to offer. The Tobacco 
Growers’ Codéperative Association is 
fortified with legally enforceable con- 
tracts of its members and knows how 
to deal with anyone who aids in the 
violation of such contracts. The Asso- 
ciation is on the firing line today and 
expects the full loyalty of its every 
member. 


Since the opening of the South Caro- 
lina —— ‘ts, a flood of new contracts 
has pushed the membership of the As- 





ciation well over 80,000; but Au- 
gust 7 will go down in the annals of 
ither: rming as the red letter day 
wi nN ‘ ¢ ed farni - of the 
1 the i et gz of 
V -] lat est 
-me rues — 
( ) { ) 
( tt ( 
( l t 
wt i T 
! t the Sout ( ) 
Ci ( ( 
t th t ) 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING — | 

















c. B. HOWARD 
General Sales Manager American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange. 


OLLOWING his selection as -joint 

sales manager for the Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and North Carolina coéperative 
cotton marketing associations, Mr. How- 
ard has been chosen to serve in the same 
capacity for the Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas associations, 

Mr. Howard has been in the cotton 
business for more than 20 years. He is 
recognized as one of the most outstand- 
ing and successful cotton merchants in 
the Southeast. For a number of years 
he has been a ge neral partner and active 
man in the firm of Inman & Howard and 
their predecessors. During the past fez 
years, this firm has handled as high as 
300,000 bales of cotton in one year, which 
was sold to both domestic and foreign 
markets. 

In his selection, the codperative asso- 
ciations are carrying out their deter- 
mined purpose to employ only the ablest 
and most experienced men in the key 
positions, 





farmers next month: 
474—Use of Paint on the Farm. 
574—Poultry House Construction. 


753—Handling, Grading, and Marketing 
Potatoes. 


872—The Bollworm or Corn Earworm. 
889—Rackyard Poultry Keeping. 
900—Homemade Fruit Butters. 
1049—Baling Hay. 

1069—Tuberculosis in Livestock. 


1075—Unfermented Grape Juice: How to 
Make It. 


1080—Preparation of Barreled Apples for 
Market. 


1113—Poultry Houses 
1175—Better Seed Corn. 
1129—Diseases of Southern Pecans 


1246—The Peach Borer: How to Prevent 
or Lessen Its Ravages. 


1059—Sweet Potato Diseases. 


very plainly. 


Dear Sir 
Farmer, I will thank you to send the F 
an X-mark tn the above. list. 


TORE ccicint ck ay 





BULLETINS THAT WILL HELP YOU NEXT MONTH-ORDER NOW 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ 2 
States Department of Agriculture that will help progressive Southern 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to do is to put 
an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you need most (not more than four 
or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and mail to your Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress or to the Secretary of 


tt eer eee ec eReEe CAD eKeE see 


—In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive 
farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with 
Yours ve ry) ‘truly, Nhs 


Bulletins issued by the United 


1061—Harlequin Cabbage Bug and Its 
Control. 

939—Cereal Smuts and Disinfection of 
Seed Grain. 


797—Sweet Clover: Growing the Crop. 


1029—Conserving Corn From Weevils in 
Gulf States. 


1083—The Hessian Fly. 

1130—Carpet Grass. 

1142—Growing Crimson Clover. 

63—Care of Milk on the Farm. 

993—Codperative Bull Association, 

1207— Milk and Its Uses in the Home, 

1068—Judging Beef Cattle. 

840—Farm Sheep Raising for Beginners. 

1012—-Preparation of Bees for Outdoor 
Wintering 

1013—Praetical. Hints on Running a Gas 
Anoeme 

1032—Operating a Codperative Motor Truck 
Route. 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write 
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without a hitch until close to 2,000,000 
pounds of tobacco were graded, weigh 
ed, stored, and the member-growers 
received their sdvances with pat 
ticipation receipts for their deliy 5 


On the coéperat markets in many 





places of South Carolina, tobacco 

farmers wet heard to say: “I got 

more tor my first advance today than 
my whole cro iged last ’ 

Never in the ent campaig of the 

\ t a\ tobacco groy I 

enthusiasm than in the 

ting of members and growers 

l the day of the opening of 

‘arehouses at Wilson. The 

rt house was filled to overflowing, 

r ry at, aisle ar d w indow -sill 

ied by tob ) growers whose 

cheers echoed from the court house 

indows in the streets of Wilson, at 

ag if J. R. Blanks and R. J. 

Worl the Kentuckians who described 

the successful codperative marketing 

) L | i(¢ © 

More contracts were signed from 

Wi ounty when the auction mar- 

ke gional: than on any other day in 

t hi nt of the Tobacco Growers’ 

Codperative Association. The first 


auction markets 
in Eastern North Carolina, as well as 


day’s opening of the 


in South Carolina, unquestionably 
added strength to the Marketing Asso- 
ciation. : 


The same system which brought sat- 
isfaction to the farmers of South Caro- 
lina will soon begin operation in the 
Eastern belt. S. D. FRISSELL. 

Tri-State Tobacco Growers’ 

Association Office, Raleigh. 


How Coéperative Association Will 
Handle South Carolina Cotton 


E WILL have two or three general 

concentration points from which 
we will make sales. We propose to 
store cotton in warehouses on railroads 
of class “B” and better. The ware- 
housemen will draw sample and tag 
this cotton as it comes in and not by 
specific grades and ship out as_ they 
come’ to it upon instructions from the 
home office. 


At points where we do not have 
warehouses we will have receiving 
agents who will draw samples, ship 
cotton and assist the member in mak- 
ing out documents to draw money 
upon, and in delivering or shipping this 
cotton to the warehouses designated in 
his county. 

Inder the contract we cannot charge 
a member any more interest than at 
the rate borrowed, which, at this time, 
will not exceed 6 per cent. The farmer 
not taking advantage of advances, of 
course, will not have interest charges 
to pay. 

The rate of insurance has not been 
definitely fixed yet but will: be much 
cheaper than insurance heretofore paid 
by farmers. 


The members will draw on the Asso- 
ciation by draft with. bill-of-lading or 
warehouse receipt attached for 60 per 
cent of value of cotton or for a specific 
amount per bale as will be decided by 
the Board. These papers can be pre- 
sented to his local bank and he can ob- 
tain his money at once. Later payments 
will be made from time to time as we 
sell cotton and when all pools are sold 
a final settlement will be made with 


each member. 
H. G. KAMINER, 
President and General Manager, 
Columbia, .S. C 


Remedy for Redbugs or Chiggers 


EDBUGS or chiggers were the bane 

of my existence during the summer 
untik I found out how to keep them 
off. Now I can go into almost any 
place where they are plentiful and 
rarely get one. This is the remedy 
(and I would not take a fortune for 
it): Rub a few drops of fresh oil of 
cloves on the ankles before putting on 
- and if going into a place where 
you are liable to get more than usual, 
rub a little on the most exposed places 

Mr. Moss and Mr. Poe also sure do 
“hit the bull’s eye” on prevention of 
grass and weeds. I have exterminated 
several weed pests on my place by just 
that “stitch in time.” 


hose; 


J. F. HUNTER. 


_ 
Arcola, N 
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Farm Work for September 


. By G. H. 


HE 


bean, 





greatest abundance of velvet 
soy bean, cowpea, peanut, 

pedeza, and other summer-growing 
legume seed should be saved this fall. 
Next spring we will need these seed to 
plant in corn, after 
small grains, and on 


low 
iCs- 


land too poor to 
grow profitable 
crops of corn, cot- 
ton, etc. If for any 
reason we cannot 
save seed of these 
crops, let us be sure 
to buy the neces- 
sary quantity this 


fall while the price 
is reasonable. 
* *k x 

Land should always be thoroughly 
prepared for fall crops. The soil 
should first be disked, to cut the vege- 
table matter into short pieces and to pul- 
verize the surface, and then plowed deep- 
er than it has ever been broken before, 
and then disked again, and harrowed un- 
til it is like an ash heap for several inches 
deep. The -roller, the cultipacker, or 
planker should then be used to firm the 
soil and put it in ideal condition for the 
seed 
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* * * 


It is a disgrace to cotton farmers 
that our cotton crop is exposed to all 


kinds of weather in the fields, half pro- 
tected by w rapping at the gins, and then 
abused until it reaches the factories. We 


are very busy, but cotton should be pick- 
ed over several times during the fall, and 
care should be exercised to keep it prac- 
tically free from trash and dirt. It 
should be fully protected with bagging 
at the gins and should not be exposed 
to rains after leaving the gins. 
ok * *« 


No kind of feed should be allowed 
to go to waste. When the corn is not 
put into the silo or cut and shocked, 
should be gathered just as soon as ma- 
ture, that livestock may obtain the 
largest possible benefit from the pasture. 
It is foolish to leave corn in the field 
until November or December, as is often 
done. Of course, where velvet beans or 
some late-maturing variety of cowpeas 
are planted in the corn, it may be neces- 
sary to wait until rather late to harvest 
the crop. 


so 


* * * 


Many farmers grow good crops but 
exercise very poor judgment in saving 
the crops grown. Large quantities of 
hay go to waste or remain in the field 
until practically worthless. The corn is 
not harvested as soon as mature so that 
the livestock may be turned into the field 
while the grass and pea vines are green. 
The annual loss on account of failing to 
pick cotton as fast as it opens amounts 
to millions of dollars. 

x * * 

Let us not forget the community, 
county, and state fairs. Let us remem- 
ber that it is our duty to do our bit in the 


affairs of the community, county, and 
state. Now is the time to plan what we 
are going to exhibit at the fairs. We 


can’t do our farms and ourselves jus- 
tice in this matter if we wait until the 
last minute to get our exhibit planned. 
This is a work that is broadening and 


interesting, developing in us a_ better 
appreciation of country life and the 
farm. 


2 @ 


More plant food is removed from 
cultivated lands in the South by lteach- 
ing and washing than by the removal of 
crops. And the pity of it is that the larger 
part of the leaching and washing occurs 
during the winter months when the rains 
are heaviest and when millions of acres 
are bare. The growing of winter cover 
crops will furnish plant roots to bind the 
surface particles of the soil and to ab- 
sorb the plant food as fast as it becomes 
available and thereby prevent washing 
and leaching. 

* 

A shallow soil devoid of humus scl- 
dom yields a profitable crop. Deep fall 
plowing and the incorporation of vege- 
table matter to the full depth of the 
plowing will increase the 
capacity of the soil several times. 


~ << oroe 
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water-holding: 


ALFORD 


and strong teams or tractors to turn un- 
der vegetable matter to enable our soil 
to absorb an abundance of water. Next 
year, it will onl; be necessary to reduce 
evaporation to the minimum during the 
crop-growing season, by frequent and 
shallow cultivation. 
* *# 6 ‘ 


The main items of expense in grow- 


ing crops are human labor, power, equip- 
ment, seed, and rent. These items cost 
no more for an acre which yields a bale 
of cotton than for an acre which vields 
a third of a bale. In fact, very fertile 
soils are generally plowed and culti- 
vated at less cost of time and energy 
than poor soils. Now is the time to 
make plans to plant winter legumes to 


prevent the washing and leaching of land 
and to add nitrogen and humus to the 
soil. 
x* ok * 
Two great winter clovers, bur and 
crimson, are successfully grown over 
the whole South. These crops do well on 


practically every well-drained soil type 
where there is sufficient rainfall, and 
should be much more widely planted 
than they are. These clovers may be 
planted between the rows of cotton to 
reduce washing and leaching, to add 
humus and nitrogen to the soil, to furn- 
ish grazing; and to plow under in April 
or May for a summer crop to follow. 
\ good crop of either clover plowed 
under will add from 50 to 100 pounds 


of nitrogen per to the soil and an 
abundance of the most valuable humus- 


making material. 
* 


acre 


i‘: 


Winter cover crops make the land 
look attractive; afford pasture, which re- 
duces the demand for succulent feed for 

ilves, hogs, sheep, and other livestock 
bind the surface soil particles together 
ind thereby reduce the leaching out of 
plant food, and add humus to the soil. 
Winter leguminous such as crim- 
and bur clovers and vetch, not only 
prevent the leaching out of plant food 
already present in the soil, but at the 
same time transfer nitrogen from the air 
to the soil to be used by succeeding crops. 
Rape, oats, rye, barley, wheat, crimson 
and bur clovers and vetch should be 
planted on many thousands of acres 
this fall. 


crops, 


son 


* * * 


The time is about here to harvest 


crops and turn the livestock in to 
glean the fields. Where the cultivated 
fields are divided by pig-tight cross- 


fences so that all pasturage may be util- 
ized to the very best advantage, livestock 
will often obtain sufficient grazing after 
even clean cultivated crops to pay the 
entire cost of a horse-high, bull-strong, 
pig-tight wire fence. 

+ * 

When early corn is harvested as 
soon as mature, the grass is usually still 
green and the pasture is often worth as 
much as the corn crop. All crops should 
be harvested soon after maturity as 
possible and livestock turned in. the fields 
to get the maximum benefit from the pas- 
turage. This cannot be done unless 
there is a good fence around the entire 
farm and the cultivated land is divided 
into several fields. Where there are no 
cross-fences, it is necessary to wait un- 
til all crops are harvested before turning 
livestock into the fields, and, as a rule, 


as 
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WE ALL LOVE A BEAUTIFUL ANIMAL 
Sec1 ry of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace and his daughter, Ruth, admiring a prize 
heifer of the Meridale herd of Jerseys. 
the frost has killed all vegetation and « physical properties, humus, lime, fer- 
it is practically worthless for feed. Pas-  tilizer, inoculation, good seed, timely 
turage after crops are harvested on eutting, freedom from disease, etc., are 
thousands of farms will usually pay for each essential to success with alfalia. 
the cross-fences in one year. There will J] have “my hand in” now and will 
never be a better time to at leasi make a plant four more acres this fall. Noth- 
start on the necessary fences. ing pays me better. My acre gives me 
e © 5 more than three tons of the best hay 1] 

Nature has put thousands of tons of ever used. I could not buy the three 
atmospheric nitrogen over every acre of tons for $100. 
our farms and such crops as crimson If a man buys something valuable 
and bur clovers and vetch transfer it to he must pay the price. Alfalfa is 
the soil, to be used by succeeding crops. yaluable crop but it cost something to 
Nitrogen is very costly when purchased get jt started in the Piedmont section 
in the form of commercial fertilizers, but’ 6f the South. If a man wants alfalfa 
crimson and bur clovers and vetch trans- 4n4q will pay the price, he can have 
fer nitrogen from the air to the soil while R.K 


and leaching of 
rich 


preventing the washing 
the soil and growing 
In proteim., 


forage crops 


With This Man’s Perseverance, 
Anybody Can Grow Alfalfa 


IVE or six years ago I planted an 
acre in alfalfa, giving about the 
same preparation I usually give for 
wheat. It failed completely and the 


next spring I sowed the land to peas. 


That fall I plowed the peas down and 


inoculating the 
had not been 
crop was a 


again, 
sowing 
second 


sowed alfalfa 
seed. My first 
inoculated. My 
failure. 

Your paper led me to believe that 
my land needed lime. So I applied 
1,000 pounds of ground limestone, in- 
oculated my seed, and started on my 
third trial. It failed. 

I was determined to grow alfalfa 
and in the meantime had been reading 
everything I could find on alfalfa cul- 


ture. I decided that my land was too 
shallow, too poor, too deficient in hu- 
mus and lime for alfalfa. Following 


I plowed 9 inches deep, 
chopped it all to pieces, applied 800 
pounds of a good fertilizer, 19 loads 
of manure, and 3,000 pounds of ground 
limestone. After giving this treatment, 
I cut three tons of hay last year and 
expect four this year from the one 
acre. 

Good drainage, 


instructions, 


depth of soil, good 











ET ready for school. See that 
every child of school age is 
present the first day school 


opens. Don’t let the children miss a 
day if possible to prevent it. 


2. Write your state experiment 
station for poultry house plans. Fix 
up the houses and runs. Make the 
poultry produce a bigger income. 





Rape does its kest on fertile 
soil. Sow five pounds of-seed of the 
Dwarf Essex variety to the dcfe. 
Start grazing when jt is about 10 
inches ‘high. 


| THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. How many hogs have you that 
weigh from 175 to 225 pounds? Get 
your neighbors together, call on the 
county agent, and sell a carload of 
hogs cooperatively. 


Push the work on the fall gar- 


den. Cultivate frequently to keep a 
crust from forming. Work the soil 
to the Irish potatoes as they grow. 





6. Before entering a partly-filled 
silo, turn on the, machine ,blower for; 
at least two minutes. This drives 
ont “the ‘deadly ‘carbon 


Zases. 





ia 
mondxide! .' 
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Tuberculin Tests Total Quarter 
Million in June 


ATTLE officially 

1922, for tuberculosis, 
according to a summary 
Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This figure exceeds the normal 
amount of tuberculin testing by sev- 
eral thousand. Of all the cattle tested, 
8.810 reacted, thus disclosing about 3% 
per cent of tuberculous 


tested during June, 
numbered 
issued 


250,886, 
by the 


cattle. 





The removal of such animals from 
herds otherwise healthy is gradually 
bringing about better health among 
farm livestock, safer milk supplies, and 
many economic benefits. The popu- 


larity of tuberculosis eradication is evi- 
denced by the length of the list of herds 
waiting to be tested. At the end of 
June there were applications on file for 
the testing of 35.239 herds, containing 
more than hali a million cattle. 


Three Crops a Year—Crimson Clo- 


ver, Corn, and Cowpeas 
FIND 


and quickest 


greatest 
furnishes 


crimson clover is the 
soil builder: 


better and more winter and early spring 
grazing: can be ent for an early hay ii 
desired; can be turned under the latter 
part of April or first of May for a 
“oreen manure” crop: then the latter 
part of May the land can be gotten in 
prime order by using only disk harrow 
and drag harrow and planted to corn, 
producing an excellent crop if seasonable 


and cultivated properly. I find there 1s 
nothing better for corn than green clover 
turned under. 


By seeding to crimson clover three 
vears in succession, at the first culti- 
vation, I nearly trebled the crop., When 
the corn is laid-by, cowpeas are seeded. 
These can be picked for seed, if desire d, 
and the vines turned under for soil im- 
provement, then the land sowed m some 
kind of grain crop which will act ior a 
winter covering and at the same rime 


produce a splendid crop: of grain under 


seasonable conditions. .] also find cow- 
peas an excellent “green manure rop, 
nearly equal to crimson clover for soil 


WM. H. H. 


improvement. 


AN OIL can is a better tool for the amateur 


the eas ens or tractcer than a mote 


key wrench. 
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|Garden’and Orchard 


| 
} 
| By C. L. NEWMAN 





Three New Kinds of Greens for 
Winter 


HILE not new as far as the vege- 

tables themselves are concerned, 
these three kinds of winter “greens” are 
new to probably more than 95 per cent 
of Southern gar- 
dens, though all 
three of them are 
found in many 
Northern gardens 
These are spinach, 
kale, and Brussels 
sprouts. Each has a 
flavor all its own, 
the three are vital- 
ized with vitamines, 
and deserve places 
in the fall winter, 






MR. NEWMAN 
and spring garden 


The first plantings of spinach and 
ile should be made at once and two 
more made at equal intervals between 
now and November 1. Brussels sprouts 
need to be planted now and pushed foi 
naking the little heads by November and 
December. Rich soil, heavy manuring 
and fertilization, and frequent clean 
cultivation will bring the reward of ten- 
der, succulent food teeming with toni 
rroperties 


These vegetables are grown for theit 
leaves, and abundant leaf growth is de- 
pendent upon a liberal supply of nitro- 
gen. Use about 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre when the plants are a few 
inches high and another 100 pounds when 
they are a third or half grown. Seeds of 
plants are their richest parts and leaves 
come next in food value. Abundant ni- 
trogen is needed for the best develop- 
ment of both seeds (fruits) and leaves 


Vegetables That Supply fron 


[' YOU need iron in your blood, then 
get it daily, 365 times a year, from 
ur Own garden made by your own 
nind and hands. What cadh we grow 
that is rich in iron? This is a partial 
list: Asparagus, Brussels sprouts, cab 
bage, cauliflower, carrot, corn (green), 
kale, leek, lettuce, mustard, radish spin 
ch, tomatoes, and turnip greens; apples, 
figs, pears, strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, and dewberrie 


Health authorities will tell you that 
he best and by far the most pleasant 
way to strengthen your system with iron 
is to eat regularly and plentifully of a 
variety of the above fruits and ve 
tables 


g 


Eggs, meat, batianas, oranges, and oat- 
meal also contain iron. But remember 
that the best and cleanest iron—iron that 
is untarnished—comes fr¢ 
grown supply 


m the hori 


Timely Garden and Orchard Hints 


ROKEN limbs on peach and plum [ 


trees are apt to be attacked by beetles 
which spread and often kill the tree 
From the dead tree they spread to others 
All such limbs, together with limbs that 
have become weakened from crowding 
x other causes, should be removed and 
burned at once. Dried up pluts and 
peaches Jeft on or under.the trees con 
tain thousands upon thousands of spores 
of fungi that are thus being held ove: 
for the destruction of next year’s crop 
Clean up now—give a clean clean-up 
~and then when the time comes for the 
dormant pruning and spraying, prune 
ind spray better than ever before 


ae ae 


When tomatoes rot where the blos- 
soms dropped: off, the trouble is with the 
soil moisture supply. Keep down weeds 
ind keep up the cultivation. An earth 
mulch is the best remedy where irriga- 
tion is not practicable The next best- 

ymetimes the best—is a mulch of coarse 
manure, litter, straw, leaves, or like ima- 
teria 

2 @ 


Grapes should be on the table o! 

‘ry Southern farm home from early 
July until after frost. Better set out 
ome this fall, Varieties such as Moore 
Early; Moore Diamond, Champion 
Concord, Warden, Delaware, Niagara, 
Lutie, Brighton, Agawam, Lindley, Bril- 
liant, Catawba,’Goethe, and others of the 
bunch: type, succeed well all over the 
South when given proper attention The 
s4ie 1s true of the Scuppernong family, 
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U.S. Tire Co. 












































who is always on 

the look-out for the 
~ cheapest tires he can 
find. He likes to get them by mail 
or at a sale or at some place 
where they have big red bargain 
signs over the door. 


It would be fine if he could 
get “the edge” im every tire 
trade. 

But the dealer can’t afford to 
let him have it. 

* * a. 

Even if a man saw any slight 

percentage in tire shopping at 


all —it disappeared when the 
“Usco” brought the price down. 


A standard product—and the 
dealer sells it with pride. 


Copyright 








How did your neighbor's 
last bargain tire turn out 


A good tire. The dealer has 
no desire to trade you into a 
larger profit for himself. 


An out-in-the-open tire. The 
dealer sells you confidence, not 
price. He wants you satisfied 
with performance and value. 
The only way he knows to 
get your business is to de- 
serve it. 


This is the “Usco” 
idea. 
* * * 


Compared with 
the ten-minute 
thrill of the bar- 
gain appeal, 
the ‘Usco”’ 
is just plain 
common: 
sense. 


United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three The Oldest and Larges? 
lactories Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 























Prices Almost “2 


what they were little over a yveat 
ago on SECURO All Steel Gal- 
vanized, rat-proof, mouse-proof, 
fire-proof Cova Cribs and Grain 
Government claims a sical ceastiacttiencae x 
cats destroy $209,000.05? worth of 
grain annually of our farms 

Make your Crib cost you nothing 
by writing us today for our farmet 


erected always sells many others. 


SECURO COMPANY, Inc 








Which is native to the South 





4 Dept. G. 9 E. Lexington St, Baltimore, Ma 
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grown in a general way 


Howard-Hickory Nursery, 


BOX 584 K — 










































Apple Orchards ww 


Plant an acre, 


bed ; per acre when matured 
ay ro ts! acres or ten acres this fall; no better invest- 


ment can be made. 


WINE SAP is the best home and commercial variety ; 
Our trees are strong, well branched, two-year, and 
sell at $40 per 100, delivered your station when cash accompanies order 

Get our catalog and price list showing other fruits, evergreens, floweriny 
shrubs, shade trees, roses, et: State whether you are interested in fruii 
or ornamentals, or both. 


Send Order Direct or Give to Our Representative 


no better sort can be 





Hickory, N. C. 
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Box 577-4 










Cans for Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup 
All sizes. Canning Supplies, 
Sealers, etc. We ship any quantity 
desired. Write for prices. 

VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Roanoke, Va. 
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Profit-Maker 
with Roller Bearings 
and a Much Lower Price 


HEN the new-design International 
W manure Spreader came on the market in 

large numbers about two years ago, it 
immediately met with such an enthusiastic 
demand that dealers could not begin to fil! 
orders. This machine marked a great advance 
in good spreader building and the farm public 
was quick to realize it. 

Stop at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s 
store and find out the reason for this pronounced 
success. Study in detail these great features: 
. Wher bearings at sever points. 

2. Power delivered from boii wheels. 





























os 


3. Double ratchet drive with six feed speeds, 
° 4. Short turn front axle; no pole whipping. 

5. Rear wheels track with front wheels. 

6. Tight bottom. 

7. Two beaters and wide-spread spiral. 

8. All-steel main frame. 

The International Manure Spreader is a 
wealth producer; it will return extra bushels 
from the same land; it will return its price over 
and over and add to your bank account. 

And its price has been cut down to an 
attractive low figure. That is another detail 
you will find to be true in connection with the 
International at the store of your McCormick- 
Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO unconronareo! USA 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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A FRICK Engine FRICK Saw Mill 


Frick Saw Mi''s are made in four sizes, and include all the desirable 
feaiures, inc.uding our improved Set Works. 





Frick Portable Engines are made in five sizes. 


Ask for Our Catalog and 
Prices. Easy Terms. 


Also Manufacturers of Gas Trac- 
tors, be raction Engines and Grain 
Threshers. 


| FRICK CO., 


(INCORPORATED) 


SALISBURY, N. C. 

















Bw Whitman Hay Presses 

» orse, twq-horse arid power presses 
ty in a | Soutliern factory to meet South. 
rn BY Lightest, Stroncest, 
Ch t today yor l 







Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 


2, Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


This Year and Next 


Lessons From This Year’s Experience That Will 
Help Us in Our Next Year’s Work 


By B. L. MOSS 





HE time is here when we may 
"T very fairly appraise the results of 
this year’s efforts. Crops are prac- 
tically made, and during the next 60 
days most of us will be in position to 
know whether we 

are better off than 

we were 12 months 

ago; whether this 

year we have work- 

ed at a profit or 

loss. Right now 

while the evidence 

is before our eyes, 

we should give 

careful study to 

MR. MOSS every phase of this 
year’s work and this 

year’s yields, with a view to applying 


to next operations the knowl- 
As a cotton grower, 
point out what to me 
seem to be some of the most impor- 
tant lessons and conclusions drawn 
from the present year’s experiences and 


observations. 


[._—We Must Make More Lint Per 


year’s 
edge thus gained 


[ wish here to 


Acre 

A THE years go by, the conviction 
grows upon me that the average 
man, whatever his calling, cannot be a 
successful man. The world is full of 
just average men, who are getting no- 
| where, because it is an e@onomic law 
that only as a man rises out above the 
average can he attain real success. The 


| ma:. who makes one-third of a bale of 
| cotton or 15 bushels of corn per acre 
can never be a successful, prosperous 
farmer; but as a man averages one- 
half to two-thirds of a bale of cotton 
and 25 to 50 bushels of corn per acre, 
he is generally making a good living 
and fair profits. So, then, we must 
aim at double our present average 
yields per acre, 























Il.—Heavy Fertilizaticn Pays 


O GET these bigger yields per acre, 

we must fertilize much heavier than 
we have in the past. | believe that 
probably all the upland sections of the 
Central South should use 500 to 600 
pounds per acre of nitrate of soda and 
acid phosphate, and the sooner we use 
these amounts of fertilizers, the sooner 
will big crops and prosperity attend us. 
I have been using 300 pounds acid phos- 
phate and 200 pounds nitrate soda per 
acre On my cotton, and next year I ex- 
pect to use even more, because careful 
tests made this year prove to me that 
the heavier applications pay best. 


Ill.—Leave Your Cotton Thick 


HIS year, in actual test, cotton 
not chopped, but left just as it came 
up, is mak just about twice as much 
as chopped cotton right alongside. It is 
a proved fact that we are losing,on an 
average, from 100 to 200 pounds per 
acre of seed cotton all over the Catton 
3elt because we space our cotton en- 
tirely too far apart. Under ordinary 
field conditions cotton must be chopped 


an 





Ing 





through or blocked, in order to get the 
grass out; but the aim should be to get 
the grass and leave all the cotton we 
can. In practice, I find it best to leave 
two to five stalks in a place, with these 
bunches of cotton eight to twelve 
inches apart, in three-foot rows. 
IV.—Have Big, Open Fields 
a cotton now S a race with 
the boll weevil; we must make it 
1 of the pest, or he gets it. Over- 
wintered weevils, that coms ut of 
heavy woods and thicket: ding 
our ne Ids, re da igerou it best way 
to fight them to have ven fields, 
not less than 20 to 30 acre ind from 
that up to a 100 acres or more, free 
from skirts of timber, thickets, broom- 
sedge patches old fence rows, 
where tl wet inter. Chis fall 
and winter, much time should be given 
to this job of a up, cleaning up, 
and making our fields bigger. Doing so 








will surely make the weevil less de- 
structive. 


V.—A Vision of Bigger, Be:ier 
Things 


W« MUST have faith m the future 
f farming. We must go about our 
business with alert, open minds, eager 
to get and apply every particle of 
knowledge that will help us. I know 
there is a lot of misinformation and 
worthless advice being handed to tarm- 
ers, but this must not blind us to the 
fact that there is much valuable in- 
formation we need to gain, much 
knowledge we need to acquire and ap- 
ply. Our job is to sort out the wheat 


from the chaff, use that which will help 
and discard that we . h will not. But, 


us 

above all, we must have faith in the fu- 
ture of our business; a vision of better 
things, to come from energetic effort, 
applied with skill and knowledge. Prof- 
iting from the ‘peesent year’s experi- 
ences, let us aim to make next year 
the best we have ever had. 


VI.—Estimating Cotton Yields 


T IS both easy and interesting to esti- 
quite irately the yield of a 


mate accu 

field of cotton. In fact, it can be done 
so closely that I do not consider it an 
estimate or a guess, but more in the 
nature of a mathematical calculation. | 
have been following the plan here out- 
lined for a number of years, and it in- 
variably works. 


consider in calculat- 
number of bolls per 
square yard; (2) number of bolls to 
the pound of seed cotton; and (3) per- 
centage When these factors are 
accurately rtained, just a little f 
uring giv yield with certainty 


The factors to 


ing yields are (1) 


of lint 
asce 12 


es us the 


Let us suppose, for instance, that we 
have rows three feet wide, and that 
accurate counts in different parts of 
the field show an average of 20 bolls 
to each y: ard of row. With three-foot 
rows, there are 4,900 running or lineal 
yards ‘of rows per acre, and 20 times 
4,900 gives us 98,000 bolls per acre. If 
100 bolls make a pound of seed cotton, 


then we have 980 pounds of seed cot- 
ton per acre, and if this thirds itself at 
the gin, we have a yield of 326%4 pounds 
of lint per acre. 

The estimator should be careful to 
see that he gets the average number of 
bolls per yard, and this is best done by 


stepping off 10 yards at several aver- 
age places in the field and carefully 
counting the bolls and then taking the 
average of these counts In counting 
bolls, count nothing but safe bolls,— 
those that are practically grown and 


safe from weevil injury. 


Vil.—Keeping Cotton Making 


N THE high, rolling lands of the 
Central South, cotton generally 
tends to “quit” too early in the season, 
and one of our problems is to keep it 
green and blooming as long as possible. 
This “quitting” of cotton is usually evi- 





dent about the last of July, the plants 
turning a sickly yellow and throwing 
off the little bolls soon after the sloom s 
appear. 

This yellov ing of the cotton and the 
shedding are m r due, I think, to a 
lack of plant food; it is a simple cast 
of plant starvation That this 1 
case is evide from the fact that where 
cotton tor <¢ reason got enough pl it 
food, the sh dding does not occu and 
the plants remain green and fruiting 
ror time after those on the 
poorer lands nearby have stopped 


number of tests, I a! 
idence that, “On o 
nuch as 900 pound 


This year, ina 
getting trong e\ 
poorer lands, a 


fertilizer per acre, 300 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda and 600 pounds of acid 
phosphate, will pay better. than a: 

lighter lication. “Where T have ustd 


fertilizers ‘at this rate ‘the ebdtton is re- 
maining green and fruiting longer, an 
the fruitage is decidedly heavier. 
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Helpful Hints for Husthing i es: oe ccs 


The South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice Says— 


C IUTH Carolina tarmers must 0 . 


mw “soft port unless it low 


C 


counterbalances the lower pr 





throug h 1 ot prt bank wr cel 
armers lat H *y ha bee losing a large part 
ot tt tored rop But if ome build 
\ i which ‘rve anothe important 
rop acre recetving tertilt pee urpos an =e nodeled < to 
400 South Carolina, 280: Georgia, 218 t ho need + 7 yart of 
Alabama, 210: Florida, Mississippi,and , aie ; 
> , ite weet potato p ate I Db 
lennessee pach 20) pound Other . d il ou al ; : O: 
. ’ \ lall ¢€ tia ( mone 
tates used still le Littl rmmercial fart y he , hy d CoE ; é 
tertilizer is used west ot the Mussi 1 , 
dD u lar bul that ( ” - 
sippi River aul Wacker’ denies eekoes Gk mere Does not scar 
; t na pur] ‘ ‘ ‘ é tate : 
North Carolina also used mmercml | vest. t Avil practicab f GOMBAULT’'S Causti¢e Balsam 


‘d on the markets 


* * * 


The younger the hog the cheaper the 
because tne younger 
more in proportion to the weight 
body ind a sm iller perc ent goes 
namftenane and a larger per ce 
FAN 


* * * 


When purebred sows are high 


wid a farmer wants to b 1 so 
aise pork for home use, it may be 
sable to buy a high grade so But 
prese tin pureb | hav 
21 dow! lmost to pork price ) 
that a farmer can aftord to buy t 
‘bred even whe the pig f to 


The best ey to get our creat 
try t rblished on the right basi 
—1long thi line. is for eacl tarmertr ) 
a » his cre direct to the plant mat 
th butter Chis means tha 
should have enough ws ) 
the pur hase of a cream sepa- 
to ind two five-gallon creat aun 
£0 six reasonably good cows wil 
tor 4 ‘parator tt i short | 


4 


All-the-year-round Farming Now 
Necessary 


ril boil weevil makes it necessa 


h to keep the farn busy Ii2 n 


> yeat This thought is strikingly 
right out Dv ot e of the Sout! iro 
i uNty papers in tl t 
vaded bv t we € | 
yw as nev befor t ro | 
thought and attention to y= | 
yt hoy best to it 2] 
b ol igricultural vea 2 | 
vil sf cotto H to a 
} 1 ults ot the summe ck 
p ally is ( ip t 1 
t has been mt t tat tq 
i ro at tha d il it is | 
»> of t! year jut now 
) is changed [r spite ot fine ap 
pearances we are in doubt as to ut 
irvest geome to be So 
t ne for more planning t 


1 as r 
Long-time Farm Loans for Caro- 
lima-Virginia Farmers 


FARMERS who need loans for pro- 
luctive purposes yr ¢t pat ope j 


to pa 











»¢ that needs prompt settlement will 
ziad to | O* that two Joint Sto 
i Bank t Dé organized n 
j i! t! Carolina 1 4 
ready ft tal cat tl ] 
ser\ > 1 tha 
if Land Banl 
if id Tor pe ) 
} yn. th imortizatio pla i 
1 f t ) t! 4 3 
) 1 each year to t wi i i 
repayment on the principal, which 
pays off tl ‘ntire obligation 
tin specified. Or you may pa ft 
loan as early is Vou like Loa 
ire nade ot first mortgage security 
dt ind in amounts from $1,000 to 
$50,000 Both these banks hav pub - 
lished announcements in recent isu 
yf i¢ Progressive Farmer and v 
glad to send full information to 
> i farmers 


Fertilizer Used on This Year’s Cot- 
ton Crop 
C' IMMERIAL fertilizer was used 


bout 33 per cent of the cotton | 
acreage this year, or on about 11,500\ 100 
1cres, according to reports gathered by 
the United States Department of Agri- 

1 On these acres, 249 pounds of 
fertilizer were applied per acre on the 
average, and the total fertilizer used 
was about 1,429,000 tons, with an aver- 
age value of $29.48 per ton,-a_ total 
value of $42,121,000, and an average 
value of $3.69 per acre. 
North Carolina used 410 pounds per 








' A 
. Te . . 7 works better than firing and does 
fertilizer on the highest percentage ot B : 
tilizet gz I ‘ not change the color of the hai 


A eeliable remedy for Curb 


tton crop area 5 per cent In Vir- 
tar af 
ginia the per cent of the cotton crop Caterpillars Destroying Forest r Splint, Sweeny, Capped Hock. 


irea getting fertilizer was 93; in South Tree Strained Tendons, Founder,Wind 
( lina, 88; Georgi 83; Florida, 80 ces ; puffs, Skin Diseases, Thrush, Spa 
“$72 igi ees Feta + : vin, Ringbone, Throat or Bron 
\labama, 78; Mississipp1, 30; Tenne N Chatham and Durham ard perhaps chial Troubles. Will not scar or 
see, 25: Louisiana, 20; Arkansa 15 [ : ; pie sr este te blemish. Supercedes all firing and 
Z r es : ae ther ufities recently species ot cautery, 

nd if exas ONLY mm <2. per cent Al 1} , z ‘ 

mak Axioton a iterpi has practically stripped th As a human liniment it is unsuc- 
most none was used ttl UkKlahom BERS oak tre oi thet leaves Entomolo pesgee Agena bottle at deug 
none at all in Missouri, Caltforn: MG ots Bont lin St ; * gi c by parcel post 

New Mexico ; The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO 

fo the laymat thi worm mary be Cleveland, Ohio 


Using Tobacco Barns for Sweet i=. specie: of caterpillar which ic pres | | GOMBAULTS 
Potato Storage hi grb Peccagdeiees! Bay hb rs thtdnsere 3s) Caustic 


De TOBACCO territory, farmers can in abr il numb 5 The same thing 














3 we it — linge equipment by using happens trom time to time with many 
their -heated tobacco barns for the tsects It does not attack cultivated 
storage of Swe Pet 3 itoes. The changes crop it teeds on leaves ot torest trees 
‘ded and the method »9f manage- (Or same kinds when used for shade 
nent that have been found good when Qf course) 
the buildings are used for t two put WN ave evid of natural ene- SSA 
poses are described Db the United mies which a destroving them. Fur- 
States Department of Agriculture in 4}, 


‘rmore, th pt nt generation has BARGAIN BOOK FREE 













Nadeienmiie® ~ Gheitta 67. “Titilization c ' i 
Fat ner Bulletin 1267 Utilization Of matured and so has naturally ceased 
‘liye. > > ® ee 2 “+) r Sweet 
Flue heated Tobacco Barns for Sweet regardle »f rains, etc. Another gen- 
a oe ed > may be ob- eration is normally due in September 
taine tree by addressing the depart- : , hle th + wy n . } 3B IREC M FACTORY 
~ vy W ‘Maen ne but it is probable that it will not be as « : ide gD statoa ot ROOFING 
ment a ishington ( destructive as this generation has] ¢ sug, Gat and Bgl Po 

A 7 ~ 

M J mer r di ¢ . » 4 1e slashed. W Mito me auick fo 0) 

avy farmers who do not raise a been. espe, NCE & WIRE CO, Coote  cuavetande Ol 
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Outstanding i in beauty, outstanding 


in the rugged reliability which is the 
farmer’s first need i in his motor car. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rears dise steel whee demountable at cm and a6 
hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication ; motor drive ieee horn ; unusuaily long 
springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; real leather upholstery in open cars, br sadcloth 
in closed cars; open car side-curtains open with doors; clutch and brake action 
sceering and gear shifting, remarkably easy; new type water-tight windshield. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAKWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


“The Good 


MAAWELL 
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Nort Caroma, Sourn Carouna o VIRGINA 
nded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in V 


ved there. Established R aleigh ‘1888, 





and tempor: arily pu 
“You can tell by a saan"e farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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R. John Livingston’s letter in this issue gives in- 
formation every North Carolina cotton grower 
should pass on to his neighbors. Notice especially 
that every signer gets a $50 payment on each bale 
of cotton as soon as he delivers it. 


than ex- 


MAY : of our pastures are nothing more 

ercising grounds. We have pastured them too 
close and have failed to A down bushes, briars, 
and weeds by cultivation. Before the rush of fall 


work is on, all brush and briars should be removed. 


DEEP, loose, humus-filled, fertile soil is abso- 

4 lutely essential to successful corn-growing. Cot- 

ton, cow] eas, peanuts, and some other croj vill do 

fairly well on soil of average fertility, but corn is not 

a poor-land crop. In fact, a profitable crop of corn 
cannot be grown ¢ oil of average fertility 


0 decade peta b rnow preparing the land ior 
d crops Let u t \ t nti ft last 


minute and then ove j S If 
preparing the seedbed. | t ill soc be 
here a id the disk rr s a cCultipackKers 
should be kept busy making an id edbex 


ORTH Carolina tobacco markets, like 
AN Jina tobacco markets, | open 
better than last year. 
pound increase seems to be t! 
lina. Undoubtedly the organization of the codpera- 
tive marketing- associations is responsible 
for the better prices.- 


pomet ng over 


j7 IS gratifying to observe that funds for farmers 
are now becoming available not Bn from Fed- 
eral Land Banks. and Joint Stock Land _— but 
also from our larger insurance companies. The land- 
owner in search for investment funds, or funds to 
pay off debts now coming due, if he watches the ad- 
vertising in his farm papers, is likely to find oppor- 
tunities that will appeal to him. 


T= United States Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicts that the total American tobacco crop this 
year will be 1,425,000,000 pounds. The production last 
year was 1,075,000,000 pounds. This year’s production 
is therefore considerably above last year’s and yet not 
much above the five-year average for 1916-20, this 
five-year average being 1,378,000,006 pounds. The total 
quantity of leaf tobacco held by American manufac- 
turers and dealers July lof this year was 1,616,000,000 
pounds as compared with 1,672,000,000 p Jounds on July 
1,1921. Of the bright yellow type grown in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia the 
manufacturers and dealers held 440,000,000 pounds 
on July 1 this year as compared with 483,000,000 
pounds on July 1, 1921. 


[8 MANY sections of the South, where cotton is 
the chief crop, and the only money crop, increas- 
ing crop. yields by increasing soil fertility will be a 
difficult and slow process. No system of farming, 
no cropping system, no sort of crop rotation, looking 
to the increasing of soil fertility was ever suggested 
to the farmers of those sections which they did not 
reject as impracticable. And it must be admitted 
that under their conditions and in their state of mind 
no system of farming, except the one they are now 
following, is practicable. The systems of farming or 
cropping systems which have proved their efficiency 
and value elsewhere are not practicable in the one- 
crop, cotton-growing sections of the South. These 
tried and proved systems are not impracticable in 
those sections, bec@use of any peculiar or unfaver- 
able climatic, soil, or cropping conditions; but be- 
cause of the state of mind of the farmers in those 
sections. 


pale ego taught the writer more than twen- 
ty-five years ago that there was no substitute 
ior milk for feeding a young pig. Other animal pro- 
teins and vegetable proteins may do well, but noth- 
ing quite takes the place of milk for the growing 
pig or calf. If there is no complete substitute for 
milk in feeding a growing pig it may be accepted 





without question that there is no substitute for milk 
in feeding a growing I or girl Yet from one- 
fourth t ne-third of the tarm families of the Sout} 
re c Phe eat si l and economic prob- 
em e fur dequ 
] I th ( [t mat- 
t< t { th Cc bill e Ne 
gro ¢ ry can have material prosperit ith 
out a strong, ee well-fed, laboring 
not the tariff, nor the ship subsidy, nor transporta- 


rural fin: 
is the 


tion, nor 


our 


iNmices 
re ally 


, but the supplying of milk to 
people big problem of the South. 


Co-operators, Sit Steady in the Boat! 
HE codperative marketing 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
all have now selected strong and capable 

cials and have matured thoroughly businesslike plans 
for handling this year’s cotton, tobacco, and peanut 
crops. 

The very fact that these codperatives have been 
put in excellent shape makes the opponents 
of codperative marketing all the desperate 
They know that if they cannot break down codpera- 
tive marketing this first year, they never will. Con- 
sequently, signers should be on the lookout for the 
most vicious and desperate propaganda of falsehood 
that the rural sections of Carolina and Virginia have 


iations of 
Virginia 
offi- 


assoc 
and 


such 
more 





ever seen. The men o have made thousands and 
millions by handling cotton, tobacco, and peanut: 
will not give uy out a fight. The men who lied 
about Kentucky until even fools would no longer 
believe them, will now begin circulating lies from 
here and there and everywhere in North Carolina 
South Car« 1, and Virginia 

Remembe ooperators, vy lave on the f t 

nd ea ot go to let ¢ opaganda 1 k¢ 
us thri t ay 

Sit steady the boat, and write direct to your 
Operative rket ng association headquarter or 


u wish, 


Increasing the Oat Yield: How to Do It 
SA 


poor land a 


any information y« 


oats are planted on odd patche 


attention. Oats 


on comparatively 


rule 


d receive 


lii USUaIIY do ari ell 


soil and go 1d treatment. 
put in with littl 
Land should be t 

ized, and the seed put in with a gra 

The should be 
sowed early, so that a good stand may be 
and the root well established 
vere cold. As is best for oats to follow a 
cultivated crop such as cotton or corn. 

Whenever the cotton, corn or other crop can be 
time to plow the land and let a rain set- 
tle it before planting the oats, it is best to use a 
sharp disk harrow to cut the stalks and other vege- 
table matter into short pieces, flat-break the 
However, unless the odds are in favor of a 
rain is advisable to double-disk the land rather 
than plow it, as oats come up and grow well only on 
a firm seedbed. 


preparation of the soil as oats. 
pared, properly fertil- 


10roughly pre 
n drill 
see d 


and the 
obtained 


land well prepared 


system be before se- 


rule, it 


harvested in 


and 


land. 


Unless the soil is fertile enough to grow one-half 
bale of cotton per acre, the use of 150 to 200 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate at planting time is 
profitable. It often pays to also apply from 
25 to 50 pounds of nitrate of soda at planting time, 
and from 75 to 100 pounds early next spring. 

Phe date of seeding winter oats varies with the 
ocality. This is such an important matter that each 
county agent would do well to publish in his local 
papers at once the best dates for seeding oats and 
his county. At the recent North Carolina 
State Convention, the results of five-year 
Statesville, N. C., experiment 
ing yields for different dates and differ- 
ent rates of seeding were announced by Mr. Green 


yall 
usualy 
c 


wheat in 
Farmers’ 
tests at the 


station, show 


branch 


DATES Of 


i DING—POUNDS PER ACRE—AVERAGE 











DS—BUSHELS PER ACRE 
Sl ete | POUNDS PER ACRE _ 
Dates of seedings | 30 | 60 | 90 | 120 | Average 
| tbs |_ tbs. | tbs. | ths. | yields 
rs Bu | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. _—. 
September 1........... 18.7 | 20.9 | 21.6 20.4 { 20.4 
September 15..... | 1¢ 2.5 | 3 2.3 | me 
October 1.. 29.2 [ee me 32 9 | 31.3 
October 15 30.9 | cS | 42 41.0 37.6 
November 1......-+. 1 82.1 | 7.6 | 42.4 8.3 | 37.6 
»vember 15 | 19.2 6.8 0 | |} 28.3 
pC verage fo r rates _  _ ae | oat FBS | 2 7 
It will thus be seen that at Statesville, 90 pounds 





of seed per acre gave best results, wh October 15 
and November 1 were equally satisfactory dates. 
With the best date giving 17 bushels greater yield per 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


acre than the poorest dat t ot well wort! 
to find out what is this est dat n your localit 

[t often happens that 3 too dry at pl 
ing time to promote pid rmination of the 

nd it is advisable to u roller or some heavy dr: 
to pack and firm the soil around the seed. H« 


ever, the soil surface must not be left in this smoot 
packed condition, since this would cause an exc 
loss of water from the land. The 
light harrow to for 


evaporation to the mi 


Sive roller should 
be followed immediately by 
a surface mulch to reduce 
mum. 7 

The ull experiment stations in 
the Cotton Belt proved that the yield from 
rust-proof oats in the fall is about 50 pei 
greater than from sowing them in January or Feb- 
‘is not only much more 


results obtained at 
have 


cent 


ruary. The fall-sowed crop 
productive but it is harvested about two weeks 
earl ier. 

The red rust-proof varieties of oats are superior 


in productiveness to any others when sowing is done 
in the fall. There are several varieties well adapted 
to the different states. We are getting this informa- 
tion from the North Car« South Carolina, and 
Virginia Experiment Stations and will soon publish it. 


lina, 





The seed should be cleaned and graded to remove 
weed seeds and the smaller, weaker aged. Thorough 
cleaning is very necessary and always pays well. 

t seed to prevent smut 
A large 


this disease if 


It is always best to trea 


herever the crop often suffers from smut. 


croft 1 oiten qd tr yed by 


he seed is not. treated. It necessary to wet 


the seed thoroughly; 1 a solution of commercial 
f r? valdehyde Thi ri t T ; < de by adding one 
pint of commercial mn lehyde to 40 gallons of 
er The seed she 1 rinkled and shoveled 
ry seed is wet 

‘ of the drill increa the yield of oats over 
dcast from 10 to 20 per cent. The use of a 

S ght-inch dr give better yiek 

tha: ré ed ( 1 four inches apart 

| t satisfact met 1 of planting consist 
pk ler tl 1 oat r in this, either the 

d \ ( owed or else there is ris! 





stured to advantage in 








i-5¢ II 
some cast specially sowed rather early on 
very fertil However, caution should be exer- 
cised pasturing oats. Never allow stock on oat 
hile the ground is wet, remove stock in time for 


and head, and never pasture too 


to tiller 
closely, especially while there is danger of freezes. 


Where to Get Soil for Inoculating Nitro- 
gen-gathering Crops 


O INOCULATE crimson clover, use soil from 

land that has successfully grown crimson 

clover, red clover, alsike clover, white elover, or 
hop clover. Soil from a field that has grown any 
one of these crops is inoculated for any other one of 
the group. In other words the same kind of nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria live and work in the nodules 
on the roots of each of these clovers. Therefore to 
inoculate for crimson clover this fall, you don’t have 
to have soil from a crimson clover field. Soil from 
a field of red clover, alsike, white, or hop clover will 
do as well. 


the plants 


To inoculate for alfalfa, you need not necessarily 
use soil from an alfalfa field. Soil from a field of 
bur clover, sweet clover, black medic, or button 
clover will do just as well. Each of these crops is 
inoculated by the same kind of bacteria. 

Where you sow vetch, you will need te inoculate 
with soil from, fields where any of the varieties of 
vetch have grown successfully or from the row in 
the garden where the English peas grew. 
plenty of bacteria for 
inoculation. treated by the boil- 
ing method to quicken the bacteria 
must be protected by being washed off beforehand 
with a small cool water. Then after 
treatment this wash-water must: be poured over the 
seed again to return the bacteria to them. 

Our know that the nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria must be present if a legume crop is to suc- 

eed. Inoculated soil is close at hand more often 
than think. Study the groups listed 
above. Remember which’ crop will inoculate for 
those you want to sow. One of those may be grow- 
ing on your own place, or your next door neighbor 
may have it. Don’t sacrifice the crop for failure to 
inoculate, 


The burs of bur clover carry 
But if the seed are 
germination, 


quantity of 


readers 


one would 
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“| Enriching Country Lif | 
~ | pe untry 1re | 
= ] Ten Forward Steps Any Country Community Can Take | 

i] 
' By CLARENCE POE | 
j 
( t week Id i t t delight 
t of foundati ded t¢ ( york We 
( n y ru I ( of these « ount nes. We 
(2) of making the con y more é ed more « ging. And I also find 
tif foundation, I said that I t elt theti th the idea that every person 
at thrifty, sober people who support ould be « cted to become ably good in some 
d good roads. For beautifying a cor one fo of music ether pia organ, violin, 

m iid its people should 1 at better archi- banjo, guitar, voice—or even a je harp! 

tectur' ore painted houses ore beautiful home 6. Worthy pictures for country homes. A great 
grounds, better care of fields and forests, and more deal more has been done toward making the world’s 
beautif church and school buildings and grounds. best literature easily available for country homes 
Now granting that we have these essentials, what than has been done in the case of masterpieces oO! 
then do we need for the enrichment of life in a ru- painting. Our people too often let some unintelli- 
ral community? I wish now to point out ten steps gent furniture dealer or traveling agent bedaub their 


+ 


in this direction that any progressive community can 
take. 

1. Every farmer should be a member of some local 
organization—as should every farm woman also. 
Many efforts have made to farmers 


been organize 





and keep them organized, but all history so far 
seems to indicate that in most communities neither 
frate tional nor political features make a 
strong gh appeal. Not g | the business or 
econ € ms a strong enough € t ft hold 
- org tion together Conse tly 
while d p up ( I ul org i- 
tions f I \ es ors t110n Of trong 
count d ts of r cooy ting 
assc S to ¢ } bes opport t} ¢ 
have or bringing r umer¢ 
ref t d ke g them 
tog ( rga i are also do- 
It ( ad ¢ aq ( d ( I 

2. All beys and girls should be enrolled in club 
wors 1 pig Ci pt I cl s 13 i 
corn ci etc ( rig d | I y 
developed by yme |] ate e¢ t il ag d 
agent d gi 1 1¢ ae ( tt g 
me! S S | < but 
that y a person i d have paid $25 ( . & 
year to get s boy or girl enrolled. I cannot help 
feeling that the parents who neglect to e st their 
eight-to-eighteen boys and girls in club work are 
simply cheating these: youngsters out of a part of 


their birthright. 


3, Every neighborhood should have a community 
Chis is one of the greatest agencies for stimu- 


y in all good work. In this way 


lr 


fair. 
‘ating friendly riv 
brought 
the 


the biggest achievements of individuals are 
to the attention of all the people. Moreover, 
training in coOperation and public service that the 
people get in developing a community fair prepares 
them for progressive codperation along many other 
useful lines. Farmers who have made a success of a 
community fair acquire a new pride in themselves 
and their locality. I know hardly anything else re- 
quiring so little effort that is better worth while than 
the community fair. 


4. More books and Papers are needed in country 
The best agency yet provided for giving 
library advantages to rural communities is the trav- 
eling library. Every school should have a library 
of standard and reference books, but for general lit- 
erature the best thing is the traveling library, by 
which a new and fresh collection of books comes to 
the service of the people every three or four months. 


homes. 


Newspaper reading and Magazine reading are also 
powerful educational influences. And every public- 
spirited man or woman when he or she finds a good 
Paper or magazine should take an interest in getting 
other people to read it. 

5. More music is needed for country homes and 
country communities. Time was when only the fay- 
Ored and wealthy could have books and publications. 


Then came the printing press and now all may have 
: ? : ss 
them. [Time was when only the favored and 


No w the 


Photograph and engraving plant make it possible for 


x 41 £ c . 
wealthy few could have beaufiful pictures 


all to have them. Time was when only the favored 
and wealthy few could hear the world’s greatest 
a . , ~~ Py ¢ . 

singers and musicians. Now the phonograph in its 


many forms brings the sweetest voices and the most 
beautifiil melodies in the world to any home; and 
tadio makes it possible for the farmer fifty miles 


homes with some horrible chromo or some represen- 
tation of an ancestor that is enough to make this 
ancestor turn over in his grave with chagrin. Ev- 


ery child, and especially every girl, should receive 


somewhere in his or her schooling a little training in 
the appreciation of beautiful pictures; and women’s 
organizations and home demonstration agents should 
best art in 


interest themselves more in getting the 


country homes, 
/. Every school should have annual commence- 
mmencement is 


ment exercises. The local school c 


almost dispensably useful hether e think of it 
ist t i S dg ( De g and r- 
vice ' r stim ting c pride d 
neic De d 1 or 1 c o | + +; ‘ 
es ( é t, t € 
2 ‘ og d ces t] . 
dr om fort textbook stuc but 
t g bX ind g I ty de Dp 
a t ool cx ( t orth t d 
ial 
8. Encourage a knowledge of local history. Is it 
( } i ior the I f tl L ted states t& 
know their own histor ( ow the stories of C 
] ton, j 
Lee nd Tr ¢ r great ert si ort 
ior the pec pie Oi a State to } the story of their 
Comme ealth and its heroes and her« 5 Chen 
does it not*also stand to reason that the people of a 
county or community should have in remembrance 
all the stories of romance and adventure and hero- 
ism in their own past—in pioneer days, in slavery 





days, in times of Civil War and Reconstruction, and 
in all the years from then until now? Every country 
school should encourage the study of local history— 
should have museums to perpetuate and preserve its 


relics; should encourage pupils to learn it and write 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
ANOTHER GLIMPSE FROM WHITMAN 


; AST week we had an extract from Walt Whit- 
man's poem, “Longing for Home,’ describing 
life in the river and coastal country of the South 

in the days before the Civil War. A similar pen pic- 

ture as the following extract from another poem of 
his, “American Feuillage’ :— 


In lower latitudes, in warmer air, in the Carolinas, the large 
black buzzard floating slowly, high beyond the tree tops, 

Below, the red cedar, festoon’d with tylandria—the pines anc 
cypresses, growing out of the white sand that spreads 
far and flat; 

Rude boats descending the Big Pee Dee—climbing plants, 
parasites, with color’d flowers and berries, enveloping huge 
trees, 

The waving drapery on the live oak, trailing long and low, 
noiselessly waved by the wind; 


supper- 
Negroes 
feed 


The camp of Georgia wagoners, just after dark—th¢ 

: and the cooking and eating by whites and 

Thirty or forty great wagons—the mules, cattle, horses, 
ing from troughs, 

The shadows, gleams, up under the leaves of the old syca- 
more-trees—the flames—with the black smoke from the 
pitch-pine, curling and rising; 


hres ’ 


of North 
rring-fishery 


Southern fishermen fishing—the sounds and inlets 
Carolina’s coast—the shad-fishery and the he 
—the large sweep-seines—the windlasses on shore vork’d 
by horses—the clearing, curing, and packing-houses; 

Deep in the lorest, in piney woods, turpentine dropping trom 
the incisions in the trees—There are t! rpt ne orks, 

There are the Negroes at work, in good ulth—the ground 

in all direc is cover’d with pine stra 





fons 


and Kentucky, slaves busy in the coalings, at 
ze, by the ace-blaze, or at the corn-shucking; 
, the planter’s son returning iong absence, 
velcom’d by the aged mulat ; 
oatmen safely moor’d at night-ifall, 


shelter of } 


jurn 








ivers, t 
unde: 
“ 


Pome of the 


in their boats, 
gh banks, 
) he sound of the banjo or 
fiddle—others sit on the gunwale, smoking and talking; 
in the afternoon, the mocking-bird, the American mimic, 
singing in the Great Dismal Swamp—there are the green- 
ish waters, the resinous odor, the plenteous moss, the 
Cypress tree, and the juniper tree. 


younger men dance 





Late 


—Walt Whitman. 
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ora it by marker: 
le li y Local fairs should 
i h neglect l 
i I ind ly hor those 
ec pi i! ricult 
. ( i * 
9. Teach that every citizen should remember the 
community in his will. N lays whenever man 
a I ( I ost t ke 4 4 
I ourse that something for 
ep purp et if for some school or 
hurch o1 D ( 1 W I ld we not have 
the me spirit our country communities? f 
great leaders in the state give their millions to c 
leges and universities, why should not men of m« 
erate means give their t nds to make their k 


schools larger, better, more beautiful, and more « 


sient? Among our local schools, churches, and 

day schools, there is a crying need for more grounds, 
for buildings, for additions to buildings, libraries, 
music, pictures, equi ment, playgrounds and play- 
ground equipment, and enlargement and beautifica- 


tion of grounds. The time ought to come when it 
will be a sort of disgrace for a man to die without 
leaving something for the improvement of the com- 

10. We need more emphasis on rural recreation. 
Far too many country people have thought of play 
I ng children and to 


7 


as something needed only by you 


be tolerated in them for as short a time as possible— 





and then dropped forever. We need to alter this 
common country attitude toward play. Every coun- 
try neighborhood ought to have its basebali team 
and basketball team; and every country school should 


not only ample grounds for children to play on 


t up-to-date equipment for them to use; while 
grown men and ild take more inter- 
est in the agencies of rural recreation—hunting, fish- 
nping, picnics, agricultural excursions, family 
r¢ ions, etc 
° 9 
This Week’s 


Bible Questions 


HO said, “Be ill find you out,” 
and under what $? 
2. Who kept from a sacrifice 
day, and what did he after dark? i 
3. Who is the first drunker mentioned in the 
4. Who viewed a ruined city by night and after- 
vard rebuilt it? 


5. What woman ruled a nation, won a battle, and 
wrote a song? 

6. What starving, scoffing man was told that he 
should see food but not eat of it? 

7. What little boy was left to die in the desert, but 
became the founder of a great nation? 

8. What wicked king was killed by a chance ar- 
row in battle? 

9. Who betrayed her lover 
silver? 

10. What man was buried by God Himself in an 
unknown grave? 


for some pieces of 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. Num 32:20-23. 4. Neh, 2:13. 7. Gen. 16:11, 12; 17:20. 
2. Gen. 15:8-18. 5. Judg. 4, 5. 8. 2 Chron. 18:33. 
3. Gen. 9:21. 6. 2 Kings 7. 9. Judg. 16:5. 
10. Deut. 34:6. 
(Copyright Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Thought for the Week 


NE of the belated visions of Southern business 
and educational statesmanship is that we can 


have here no full prosperity or civilization un- 
less agriculture is made truly productive. ~ In our in- 
dividualistic political and economic life we have flat- 
tered it, ignored it, or exploited it. We have lately 
awakened to the fact that it is an almost dead cen- 
ter at the heart of Southern progress. It is inevita- 
ble that society’s need will make farming efficient 
as a business. In bringing this about one of the two 
processes is possible: that it be developed as other 
great businesses are, with routine skilled labor un- 
der captains of industry; or that it be made a liberal 
human vocation, each farm home the center of a 
whole and wholesome life, and perfecting the devel- 
opment of a definite and complete civilization. What 
will make it realize its higher destiny will not be a 
limited view of it as a manual vocation. It is a 
manual vocation, and as such should be trained to 
the highest human efficiency as a producer of 
wealth. It must be more deeply interpreted, how- 
ever, if it is to attract and hold men of energy and 
initiative. “In its relation to nature, to the applied 
sciences, to economics, and the social sciences, agri- 
culture has relations that put it on the full current 
of the forces that make for human culture through 
right relations to work, by evoking not only pros- 
perity from the soil, but the higher faculties of the 
man himself—making of the cropper, the farmer; 
and of the farmer the man-on-the-farm—tThe late 
Edward K. Graham, - 



































" send your name 
ow us and addreas— no 
money and I wiliship this 4 
bargain embroidered eed 
dresa to you You don’t p 
One penny until it is delivered 
at your door by the postman 
You save about half Order on 
approval and see for yourself. . 


Bargain 
Embroidered 


This ox ope is $ 
made of 
heavy weight 
sotten gabare 
line a@eorge 


which looks like a wool 2a 
fabric and will give un- £ 
limited oeene tory wear, 
The upper d 
1s Be lh aly all-over 
embroidered in contrast 
ing color in newest de- 
sign. Cuffs snd loosa 
panels on skirt are 
roidered to harmo 
Skirt is plain circ 
gathered at long waist> 
line and. has two loose 4 
panels Sashbelt. This B 
ig an tionally big 
yargain COLORS: Navy 
biue, brown, burgundy 
and btack. Sizes to ft 
misses 14, 16 and 18 
years; women ito . 
44bust. WWheaordere < ; 
ing be sure to give }\ 
size and colo A Wh, 


) 
Debiver yFree hy 


Just nd your 





















name and address | 
—no money. Whea \ i 
the postm jeliv- 
ors this dress aty 

deor, pay t $3.48 
for it. We 
the delivery charges 
tf, for any reason whatsoever, 90 are Not satisfied 





fund your money Could anything be faire 
Order lay Ivo 7. 
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Depend On 


CWENSBOR 
WAGON 


A Char pio fo al service. What 
io you asl q 1 wagone For genera- 
ea =O sboro has been br 
records 24 years of hat 

coal and st over rough roads wit 


> $2.00 r “bill. 17 years servi 
yver rough Kentucky roads, haulir 
7,009 pound loads with no repair 





» Owensboro is bui 
I 





in tl 
ibout the Owensboro “long 
ure wagon or W + for intormation to 
Owemsboro Wagon Co., inc. 
Dept, (02 Owensboro, Ky. 





return it at our expense and we will heerfully q 








Walter Ficld Co.,Dept. $.1039, Chicago 
























au N ™ 2353 Empire Building, 


\\ 2355 Oal!aad Av.. Kansas City, Me, wy, 






Pittsburgh, 










oe loud 
Fasier—Lighter | cc. 


From Pag 385 a0 




















Wanted —Railway Mail Clerks | 





$135 to $190 / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
Dept H252, Rochester, N. Y 

A MONTH ,# Sirs: Send me, withou 
Send Coupo 2” > M . i wo - 
oday Sure 2 tions; (2) 






aminatio ques 
* showing p - 





Ay 





S. Gover 


MEN-BOYS .c Go 
Over L7 c uminations; (8) list of ma Giov- 
hk , . jobs now, obtainable. 


, .Name..... r 
© MDs 5s 08455054008 boo tecanbett 





(1) sample Railways 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 








F for Fruit yw Figs and. sucl 
And Frying which + io too muct 
For Father too in't be taught 
To eat the | i i tood pught 
uN. ¥. a College 


O* IONS scalloped in white sauce in 
which cheese has been melted are 
good 


Varnishing the kitchet ioleum about 
twice a year ke p it Drign make il 
sasy to clean, and length its lite 

Cleanliness of the m yuth has a direct 
bearing on healt! Give each child a 
toothbrush and see that used twice 
ja i\ 

\ meet wi D I 
is | lv to b i H | 
Sil ovett i 1O | ) rit 
to irk togethe 

There is no one so gra is tl 
to whom vou hav g1Vel 3 he boo 
hi mul neede d 
Chi opher Mori. 

Cleanit » pla a pap 1 wall 
with light overlapping | of 
broom covered wit! ig Itto 1 
uel or other sot ma 
) istead of rubb 

Can you identify the family flivver if 
it should be stole Bettet it ym 

nutincation mart f \ ch 
wit : le o1 ) i 
\ lt ( ) 

\ ccesst ) I 
was ‘onducted ecentiy ick ould 

il be copied DY itlVv ¢ I I ) et ( 

b Exhibits were obtained from all 

neighboring tow Thev i luded 
baskets rugs, embroid \ bed spread 
bead chain linen and pot \ ill work 
representing tt best o kind The 
‘lub wa ill 1 yt itt 
ari les sald, and or t i tal 


Questions and Answers 
YW shall I was! ainted walls 





Qi minted wal AS 

it! pand tel ) la 1 i] 
lott ind il i 2 well 
befor I { 

i 1 \ 
, 

‘How soon should a ov 1 call a 
ecelvinig a giri \ i yul 
I | ii ro t 

) hi y 
ys ¢ 

* 

sy : 

is it necessary to tip the porter 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








1436—Ladies’ Dress.—C\ es 3%, 3 
40, and 42 cl b t Siz 
% require 3 yards 36-inch mate 
rial with 54 yard 36-in contrasting 


material 


1422—Ladiecs’ and 





3 3s.—Ci it 
sizes 16 yea , 4 4 d 44 
inche bu t meas 4 - ze Xo re 
quires 3 yards %-inct material 
witl i% yards > c milrasting 


material. 


sses’ Dress.—Cut in 
33. and 40 inches 


1457—Ladies’ and Mi 
sizes 16 year 
bust measure. Size 3 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material with | yard 





Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patte 
or coin (coin preferred) The summer issue 
styles, embroidery designs, ymplete seven- 


10 cents per copy. Address P attern Department, 


Exchanging 


My daughter ha 











The Progressive Farmer 
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esses now have bloom- 


d draw 
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go underneath. 


- would Like to have loads 
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rwear, inexpensive aud 
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Saturday, August 26, 1922 


ips not so dainty and fine, but whole 


perha " 
and well made. Probably there is no one 
thi that will influence a child so 


strongly toward habits of personal clean- 
liness as frequent baths and “all 
through” changes of neat and sweetly 


clean clothes, so it is a good plan to pro- 








Chain Stitch ¥ 
S <$ Crewel Stitch 
Qouble Chain Stitch 
de Baul 











Chain 
Stitch 


SOME EMBROIDERY STITCHES 





vide plenty of underthings for the young- 
first, then what money is left may 
be put on outside clothes. 


M. C. BILLINGS. 


sters 


Do Not Neglect the Girls’ Education 
HE education of a girl is often sadly 


T neglected. Many men give their sons 
opportunities to get college educations, 
but refuse to give their daughters simi- 
lar help? They argue that “She'll get 
married anyhow, so what’s the use of 


spending money on her education?” They 


overlook «the fact that wifehood and 
motherhood require training to a greater 


degree than any other profession, 
If I had a daughter I should require 
her to take all the studies prescribed for 


grammar school. In high school, she 
should take the studies necessary for her 
graduation and besides these such sub 
jects as she seemed talented in, such as 
domestic science, music, or art. In col- 
lege, I would have her choose the course 


which appealed to her most, and special- 


ize in that throughout’ her college course. 
When she left college, she would have 
the ability to earn a livelihood for her- 


self. 

Parents should be sure that the major 
course that their daughter chooses in col- 
lege is one suited to her talents. I have ob 
served that girls often neglect the things 
for which they are best suited and spend 
years of study on something in which 
they are not particularly gifted. For in- 


stance, my room-mate im college spent 
the four years studying music, although 


she had not one particle of musical tal- 
ent, and was clever in other ways. 

No matter in what subject a girl spe- 
cializes, it is a good idea for her to leave 
time for home economics. For whatever 
her profession in life, knowledge of 
these subjects is always becoming and 
useful to a woman, MRS. B. S. 


Subjects for September Letters 


OR September the subject for the 

Farm Wives’ Experience Letters will 
be “Dividing the Family Income.” We 
shall be glad to hear how you have work- 
ed out this problem. 

“Sympathy and Codperation Between 
My Parents and Myself;” is the subject 
given the young people. Have you any 
special arrangements whereby you and 
mother lighten each other’s labor? Is 
father helping you with a college fund? 
Then write us all about it. 





Catsups and Relishes 
c' JCUMBER _ Relish.—Sixteen cucumbers, 
peeled and with eds raped out, 8 onions, 
4 eet green peppers, 1 red sweet pepper, 1 
cl t ; ips egar Chop all ether, 
idd 2 tb It, sp. mustard seed Put 

! rs an¢ 1 seal ut cooking 

Grape Catsup.--Pick 7 ths. grapes off the 
Stems, wash, put in a stone jar and set the 
over the fire in a deep pot « boiling 
Let grapes cook in this manper for 
hour in order to loosen the seeds. Re- 
ove from tl 1 and strain through a 
il that all tl pulp goes 
thi 1% ihen ada ! pt. good cider vinegar, 
“sud nd 1 tsp.'each cinnamon 
loves. Return to fire and cook until 


Bengal Chutney.—Four tbs. gooseberries, 1 


girl’s due. 





tb. brown sugar, 1 th. seeded raisins, % tb. 
white mustard seed, % th. salt, % th. onions, 
% th. garlic, % th. ground ginger, 1 oz. ground 
cayenne, 1 tbsp. curry powder. Boi) fruit and 


mustard seed in vinegar until tender. Beat 
smooth with wooden spoon. Add other in- 
gredients, chopping onions and garlic fine. 


Cook slowly to a smooth thick sauce, put in 
jars or bottles and seal. Sour pears, peeled 
and cut in small pieces make a good sub- 
stitute for the gooseberries. 


Tomato Chutney.—Two tbs. ripe tomatoes, 


2 ths. sugar, % Ib. green ginger, 1 th. raisins 
stoned, % tb. salt, 1 oz. garlic, % oz. pow- 
dered chilies, 1 qt. vinegar. Place tomatoes 


in a shallow pan and put in an oven till they 
erack, when the skins can be readily re- 
moved. Peel and core and boil with % the 
vinegar 10 minutes. Pound or grind the gin- 
ger, garlic and raisins with enough vinegar 
to make them into a paste. Boil sugar with 
remainder of vinegar to a thick syrup. Mix 
all ingredients together with the salt and 
chilies, and boil till the fruit and syrup run 
the one way when put on a plate held side- 


ways. Bottle and seal. 
Chili Sauce I.—Twelve ripe tomatoes, 2 
green peppers. 2 onions. Cook tomatoes until 


thick, then add chopped onions and peppers, 
2 cups vinegar, 2 tbsp. sugar, 2 tbsp. salt, 1 
tsp. curry powder. Boil “% hour or until 
thick. Bottle. 


Tomato Catsup.—Select only ripe tomatoes, 
wash, but do not peel; cut out green cores 
and bad places; quarter, measure, and place 
on stove in open-top, procelain-lined or agate 
vessel. For every gallon of tomatoes add 1 
level cup finely chopped onions. Boil until 
both tomato and onion are soft. Strain juice 
and pulp through a coarse wire sieve, mash- 
ing through all the pulp possible. Measure 
this strained pulp ayd juice and proceed as 
in following recipe: 


Two gallons strained mixture tomatoes 
and onions, 2% tsp. ground cloves, 3 tsp. 
ground ginger,” 2 tsp. ground red pepper, 3 


tbsp. ground black 
cup salt, 1 qt. vine- 


tsp. ground allspice, 1 
pepper, 1% cup sugar, % 
Place strained tomatoes in agate vessel, 


gar. 
add spices, sugar and salt; boil until thick; 
then add hot vinegar Aowly and let boil 30 


minutes before beginning to bottle mixture, in 
not well sterilized jars. Cork tightly. 
ths.—-level teaspoonful. tbhsp.—level table- 
spoonful. 
(Note:—Young and inexperienced house- 
keepers may be puzzled as to where to get 
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Mammoth | 


Same Clearance! 


Carload after Carload of Fine Merchandise 
At Record Breaking Sale Prices! 


Never before clearance sale prices to equal those given in this advertisement! Bed rock 
[ney that defy any and all competition. Share in this gigantic money-saving sale now. 

ad over every item listed. Where have you ever seen or heard of anything to compare 
with them! Take your choice—send no money now. Just pay postman on arrival, and if 
not satisfied to the limit, we at once sohend every penny paid, plus postage. It’s your 
opportunity to save—don’t neglect to take advantage of it. 


SEND NO Two Polly Prims 
MONEY NOW /|"79¢ 


Special—Only 
That’s all! Only 


$8 Cc 79¢ for two Polly 


















Prims! When you 
can buy pretty 
Percale ‘‘Polly 











Pius Postage Prim’’ slip-over § teen 
The Very New aprons at this un- ~) iy aS 
t pri r , 8? 
“Winsome Winnie” oaaey ot eee eee ot 
pron Dress want more than & & 

“ * two! bo. an | » . 

Nowalltherage pretty checks an 

plaids with two = 

and at @ bar- pockets, and rick 4 


rack trimming 
throughout. Neat 
well le, and# 
handy every dayjie 
in the year. Only |e) 
79¢ plus postage 
on arrival for two 
different patterns. 


Order by No. 816 


If not pleased, don’t hesitate to 
return them and get your money 
in full back to you by next mail. 


Fancy Dress Shoes 
Men’s nk Gateode 


A startling price cut. Rich brown color boarded 
side leather. Selected leather sole, Goodyear 
stitched. Low, pure rubber heels. The new square 
French toe. Handsome perforated vamp and u rs. 

938 e 


ain price that 
eckons you to quickly 
— for one. Only -_ 
plus postage on arrival. 
Made of fine quality 
Black Sateen. aist 
and pockets of fancy 
cretonne, with sateen 
binding. A strikingly 
attractive combination, 
well made, serviceable 
and a style that you 
will instantly appre- 
ciate.34to44 Bust Meas- 
ure. Pe sure to state 
size when ordering. 


Order by No. 603 


{eeUR BESBe ce 
acegeReErreences 
eyes eee we Be 


vqre es 





Sizes 6 to 11. Choice of high shoe or Oxford only 
pair plus postage on arrival. 
Order Shoes by No. 146 
Oxfords by No. 188 





Order 


Ladies’ Ball Strap Oxford 


Finest quality rich Havana brown leather. Beau- 
tiful perfect fitting shape made for comfort and 
: attractiveness. Medallion 
tips,low military heels, 
capped with rubber. The 
limit of quality at a sensa- 
tional price. Only $1.98 plas 
postage on arrival. Sizes 2 
to8. Order by No. 1208, 













some of the ingredients called for in these 
recipes but they will find it well worth the 
effort to get them for the results are deli- 
cious. Curry powder may be bought at any 
large grocery store or at the mail order 
houses; garlic is to be found at every Italian 
or Greek shop and may be planted in the 
garden just like onions. The chilies are a 
very hot red pepper, and if the green ginger 
is not to be found preserved ginger may be | 
used and failing that 2 tablespoong powdered | 
ginger may | substituted for a® ounce of | 
the green or preserved.) | 


| TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY | 


When I Forgot to Be Shy 


Y SHYNESS descended upon me 
I with cruel suddenness. It was just 
when I, a 15-year-old country girl, had 
gone to board in the city and attend high 
school. 

One day I chanced to hear my name, 
and my boarding-house keeper compla- 
cently announcing to a friend: 

“Ves, the new girl’s a real homely little 
thing.” 








Those words must have made a vast 
impression upon my sensitive 15-year-old 
mind. For thereafter, I, who had never 
been the least self-conscious, began to be 
very much aware of my homely self. 
Upon occasions of fun and merrymaking, 
I withdrew into a shell of reserve, feeling 
that all eyes were upon my defects. For 
nearly a year this miserable state of af- 
fairs went on from bad to worse. 
Through sensitiveness T let myself in for 
a fearful lot of unhappiness. 

Then, thank goodness, commonsens¢ 
came to the rescue. I decided to take 
stock of myself and find out wherein I 
was uglier than other girls. My candid 
mirror revealed straight, lanky hair, a | 
round little face with too much 
and a disconsolate mouth. However, I 
gritted my teeth, and determined to make 
the best of what I did hav® a good com- 





nose, | 


plexion and a heavy suit of that lanky | 
hair | 
By hard work and patient experiment- 
ing, I learned to do my hair in a high, | 
graceful arrangement that counterbal- | 
anced my big nose, I learned to wear | | 
colors made eyes. bluer, I learned | 
to keep my mouth happy instead of petn- | 
nt—and best of all, I learned to take | 
an interest in other folks } 
With the knowledge that I was well | 
groomed and pleasant looking came a 
gradual return of my old eli-poss¢ on 


and contentment... 1- forgot: to oe shay, 
and instead, about having the 
sweet, jolly good times that are every 


A. 


went 











Order by 
No. 1208 


New Stylish Ladies’ One-strap 








Ladies’ Fine Comfort 
and Oxfords 


Made of fine soft kid fin- 
ished leather, wide roomy 
toe, rubber heels. Fine for 
either home or street wear. 
Choice of either shoe or oxfords 
at $1.69 plus postage on arrival. 


























Handsome soft kid - finished 
slippers. A real new and stylish 
one-strap model, with rubber 
heels and medium round toe. 

lack only. A bargain 
too good for you to miss 
at our cut pres. Sizes 
2%to8. Only $1.29 plus 


postage on arrival, 233 
Order Oxfords by No. 1212 


$429 $469 


A Pair for either Genuine 
Munson Last Army Work 

Shoes or fine Sturdy Scout 
of gsod Men’s Work Hose 


A double-barrelled bargain so very out of ) ) 


the ordinary,that alert men will gobble them up quickly. Just 





























Order Shoes by No. 








$497 


Shoes and two pairs 


think of it! Your choice of Genuine Munson Last Army Work GRADE 
Shoes, formerly sold at $3.95, or Top Quality Scout Shoes, at cons 
$1.97 a pair, plus postage onarrival, and Two Pairs of Good Men’s /: HOSE 

Work Hose-FREE with every Free 


pair of these shoes ordered. ‘ 
The WORK SHOES are of best 
grade wax veal leather, soft, pli- 
able, guaranteed manure and acid 
proof. Double leather insoles. 
Double sewed seams, Best wear- 
ing leather soles, 
The SCOUT SHOES have tough 
muleskin uppers. Indestructibje 
ig chrome soles. Sensible, roomy last. 
Can't be beat for wear. 
Take your choice. Order one, two, or 
half a dozen pair. The more you order* 
the more you save. And two pairs 
of work hose free with every 
pair you order. Order the work 
Shoes by No. 181. Order 
Scout Shoes by , 
No. 102. 


(14) 





earnings—moge than offset the 
larger outlay in the beginning 


You may pay more for the 
Hupmobile than for a lighter, 
smaller car—but you are money 


in pocket at the end of the year. Such an investment, when it can 


be made, ts good business 
Farmers who buy the Hupmo- = 7s leanne 


bile, after a period of motor car 
experience, findthe Hupmobile 
is a better business proposition. 


Simply because the Hupmobile 
is such an investment, its num- 
bers on the farms of America 


lets saving for them—its actual are increasing year by year 


Big corporations employ fleets of Hupmobiles for their reliability and low costs 


The Hupmobile is manufactured by an old, well established com- 
pany, known all over the world for the quality of tts product 


odan, 
extra 


Roadster-Coupe, $1335: Coupe. $1635; S 
F. O. B. Detroit—Revenue Tax 


Touring Car, $1150; Roadster, $1150: 
$1785 Cord Tires on all models. Price 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 












refunded 
if you k 


are nor 


um satisfied 


0 year: 
bpas sliveres prtaedbond no money now 


INTERNA TIONAL MAIL ORDER co. 





YOUR CANNING 
SUCCESS ASSURED 
“Everything Keeps” 
in THRIFT JARS 
If your dealer won't supply 
you, we will ship diréct. 
BUCK GLASS CO., 
Dept. T, Baltimore, Md. 


Circular on Request 



















































t It pavs to put a good roof on your farm 
g buildings that will give perfect protes- 
tion and last for years Fox Rubber 

you | Roofing is standard grade (not to be 
onfused with the cheaply made, sanded 

kind) It has been widely used for 

years in the South Sold direct by us 

at low prices that give you lowest cost 


One-piece 
cement and 
for full cir 


to be found 
square feet, with 
to lay Write 
samples 


roof protecti 
rolls of 108 
nails—easy 
cular and 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 





* INTERNATIONAL ** 
offers this exquisite 
dre ss without pre fit 








> z tecane inted.” 7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va 
aving of $5 -- send South’s Oldest and Largest 
ft ack! “Mad : ge 
~ age Machinery and Supply House, 
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New Catalog of 


AINS | 


Work Shirts, Pants, Dver- 

alls, Underwear, Boots, Shoes . 7, 
Pistols, Guns, Harness, Anvils, 
Axesand other supplics for home 
and farm. “If the Army Used It, 
It’s Here.” Weiie today for free 
copy. 
























‘Don’ t Send a Penny 
* ), Write today- be the fi » first to sho ye 


rst Af 
mens ive eG 





bust; is 
8. Deponsit only $3. Ba, ‘with your pc BX. 
. We even pay postage! 





Det. 757 





» CHICAGO 


, Army & Navy Supply Co., 








Dept. &, Box 1835, Richrrond, Va, 2 





| Buy ADVERTISED Products 
'—they are not only better 
(han non-advertised prod- 
i ucts, but are often cheaper. 















Any advertisement should be in 
our..office at least [2 days before 
it is scheduled to appear 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Address Letters to “‘Uncle P. F.” care of The Progressive Farmer 
———) 
“The Smallest Living Things” Yet on account 4 my mother's illness, but I 
Work expect to go college when I am pre- 
Do a Big Wor pared ROSA PEACOCK 

EAR Boys and Girls:-— Davie County, N. ¢ 
How many of you kt ow what are the Editor's Note.—lIf the young people 
smallest living things? Don't know, you dll think about it, they will find that 
say. Well, I am going to tell you. The there is no limit to the thinas they may 
smallest things that live are germs called do to improve ther schools And the 
bacteria. T hese tiny Berms are so smatl doting of these things is sucha fine train- 
that if 400 of some kind were placed ina for bays and airls The beautifying 
side by side, they could be placed on a of the school arounds is one of the most 


pencil point. Non: of them can be seen 


unless you look through a strong micro- 
scope. 

I suppose you wonder what bacteria 
look like. Strangely enough, the bacteria 


belong to the vegetable family and not to 


the animal family. Each germ is a tiny 
plant without roots, leaves or stem. The 
little germ-plant cannot take food fromm 
the soil and air like other plants here- 
fore it gets its food from other plants 
and animals 

Where do the bacteria live? They live 
in the air, in the water, and in the soil 
all about us. There are many kinds of 
bacteria Some do good and some. har 
Some that do good are those that make 
the soil richer, cause things to rot, mal 
vinegar ferment and milk sour 

Let us see how these germs make thie 
soil richer. We know that manure is 
helpful to the soil, but it would not be if 
it were not for the bacteri: As the ma- 
nure rots, the bacteria set free the food® 
that can be used by plants. Corn and 
cotton stalks and leaves would not rot 


when we plow them under if we did uot 
have 

One kind of bacteria live on the roots 
of soy beans, cowpeas, clover, and ak- 
falfa 3y their work on the roots, the 
plants are able to get nitrogen from the 
air in the soil. This we learned in our 


bacteria 


recent talk on “Plants That Have Little 
Fertilizer Factories on Their Roots.” 
But I should have said then that this 


kind of bacteria cannot live very long in 


wet or sour soil. Lime sweetens the soil 
Therefore, if we put lime on sour soil it 
will becoine sweet and the bacteria cat 
live in it and do their work. Lime sweet- 
ens the soil in much the same way a 
soda sweetens sour milk in making bi 

uit 

If it were not for bacteria, we would 
not have to heat the vegetables and fruit 
we can rhe heat kills the bactes iad 
of course when they are dead, they cat 
not make the vegetables and fruit sat 
or rot 

When miik sours, this is also the worl 
of these little germs Milk hardly ever 
has less than several thousand bacteria 
to a teaspoonful The germs cannot 
work when the milk is kept cold. There- 
fore, if you want to keep the milk from 
souring, it should be kept cool 

Suppose we learn about some of th 
bacteria that are harmful. There is one 
kind that grows on the lunes and cause 
tuberculosis in animals and people. Othe 
kinds caus typhi vid tever and diphtl 
These diseas -crims are Ottett Carried O1 

| the feet of mn to the rood we ea Do 
} you not think this is a good reason to put 
screens on our doors and window to 
keep out the flie- 

Thus, v have learned that tl imall- 
est of liy ng things are very important, 
even if we cannot see them 

UNCLE P. F 


Cooperative School Improvement 





(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

5 lesen years ago our schoolrooti was 

was a dilapidated scene. though our 
teacher was an industrious worker, and 
wanted to see some improvement So 
we Shad a box supper, and the girls 
brought well-filled boxes. A lady of the 
neighborlio nade a cake to be sold for 
the best | = rirl present. The young 


men of the neighborhood entertained 


with music on a siring band 


The cake and boxes amounted to $46, 
which our teacher used to the best ad- 
vantage to beautify our schoolroom 
Now we are so snug and comfortable 
our school, we are anxious to be there 
every day Our room is made attractive 
by the best pictures that our teacher can 
find ; : 


Our superintendent and visitors that 
come to our school say that we have the 
nicest, cleanest, and most attractive 
schoolroom in the county. 


[I was kept.out of school three years 


pleasant things thot the youna people 


can ao 


How You May Have the Books You 
Want 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


VE of the books I have most enjoyed 


w 
O* 


Bird Stories” by John Burroughs 

It gives a great deal of imteresting in- 
formation about the different kinds of 
birds, their food, shelter, and habits, and 
why some birds migrate and others do 
101 

I like to read stories of adventure and 
history, especially the life of George 
Washington. “It 1s amazing to see how 
much the world has advanced since his 
time [ like stories of the Wild West 
uid Buffalo Bill, too. They are thrilling 
book 

L think every boy and girl has a splen- 
did chance to keep supplied with plenty 
of good literature. The thing to do is 
to make you club work successful 
enough. Then you can put a part of the 
profits from your club work in books 

LESLIE BLACKBURN 

Co County, Ala 

/-dttor Note. —V wish every tarm 
ho. ova girl u the South < ruld read 
the books by John Burroughs about our 
furred and feathered friends and tlar 
SUVDICC Lesite plainly points ut the 
way we whieh every boy and ql within 
the aac limit for club’ members may 
uw the books he or she most wants 
But mo »* ou annot buy as many 
books a we? need to read fence we 
should use the school hbra and trav- 
eling library und also erchanae books 


Breeds and Varieties 


W'! HAVE ac yochard Last 
il! vicked up ) bushel besides 


what tl »s cot. We Duroc hogs, 
Devon cattl ind Shronstiure heep We 
have five or s hundred appl trees 
bearing Daddy likes Deliciou apples 
for eating and Black Beus for selling 
Hi other favorite ire the Northern 
Sp nes Golde and tl Golden 
Ru 
LICE HENRY 

Editor's Note.—How many of our boys 
md aquls can recognize th » breeds of 
livestock and these varieties of apples 
by staht? See tf vau can learn to do soa 


Gur Quiz Cormer 
I.—This Week's Nature Study Ques- 


froms 


Wi AT birds are well fitte 
usects flying it Ne at 

2. Why are birds 

3. Do many of the bones of 
tain air 

A About OV nany eges do bird 


eac! Caso 


i to capture 


i , 
able to eat so much! 


birds con- 
Jay 


Il.—Answers to Last Week's Quiz 


Wat ure the enemies of- grasshop- 
pers? Birds, slunks, and other 
inimal 

2, What make he crackliug sound 
sometimes heard when grasshoppers are 
flying? The rubbing togethe: the 
hind Witigs wid Witlg Cove: makes Tits 
sound. The grasshopper often makes a 
similar sound at rest by rubbing the hind 
legs agamsit the wing cove: 

3. Do birds have teeth? No. Birds 


have gizzards ion which theu I pod 1s 


chew ed 


4. What do birds eat? Worms, 2rd, 
seeds, fruits und insects 

OT summec weather affects the farm hve 

stock just as much as it does human be 
ings. Good farmers take care that not only 
their horses, but their cows, sheep, hogs, wd 
even the chickens, are well supplied, . with 


shade and plenty of water on sultry days 
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Saiurday, August 26, 1922 


Use and Care of Farm Ma- 


chinery in 
By G. H. 


HERE is no more useful machine 
To the farm than a hay baler 
Baled hay is much more valuable 
feed than loose hay, even when 
the loose hay is housed or put into 
shocks. Loose hay becomes dusty and 
nusty. Baling hay keeps out the dust 
and preserves the hay. 
* x * 

Roller pulverizers, cultipackers, tu- 
bular and flexible iron rollers and the 
common planker are very efficient 
tools to use after the plow and disk 
harrow to settle and smooth the soil. 
Rain and time will settle fresh plowed 


land, but it often fails to rain for sev- 
eral weeks during the fall months and 
the seed fail to germinate unless we 
use a roller or planker to settle the soil, 


* * x 


should ke applied with 
fertilizer distributors, broadcast when 
heavy applications are made. There 
should be fertilizer attachments to all 
planters and grain drills by which fer- 
tilizers may be applied in the rows or 
in the drills at the time of planting. 
The fertilizer distributor distributes 
the fertilizer evenly and puts it where 
it will do the most good. 

* * * 


Fertilizers 


Dull mower knives cause much trou- 
ble and add greatly to the burden on 
the teams. Dull knives are endured 
for the reason that it is a tiresome job 
to sharpen them on a grindstone. There 
is really no excuse for dull knives as 
a knife grinder costs very little money, 
nd can be taken to the field and at- 
tached to the mower wheel and the 
knives sharpened in a few minutes. 

ok 1 * 

Humus is the thing most needed on 

- cultivated lands and now is a good 
time to plow it under. A sharp stalk 
itter or disk harrow or both will cut 

dinary stalks, grass and weeds into 
hort pieces so that large plows and 
trong teams or tractors may easily 
turn all vegetable matter under to sup- 
ply much needed humus. 

* x x 

September is a very busy month and 
there is little or no time’ior repairing 
machinery. All work of the kind should 
have been done in August, but all 
plows, harrows, grain drills, fertilizer 
distributors and other implements that 
will be used this fall should be in first 
‘lass condition. Orders should be placed 
at once for the plows manure and fer- 
tilizer distributors, stalk cutters, disk 


harrows, grain drills and other imple- 
nents and machinery that will be 
ieeded on the farm within the next 
ew months. * 

* Sd 


impossible to distribute seed 
by hand. Some spots are more 
kly covered than others and this is 
particularly true on a windy day. All 

the seed are not covered the same 
depth and some of the plants develop 
hetore ‘others. Experiments conducted 
t a number of stations show marked 

antages for drilling over broadcast- 


It is 





* * ok 


Feed is always scarce and high 
ed in the cotton-growing districts, 
ind cornstalks should be harvested on 
every farm where feed is scarce. A 
hoe or corn knife may be used to cut 
the cornstalks but a corn binder will 
ereatly reduce the labor of harvesting 
them. The shredder will tear the stalks 
into small pieces so that practically ev- 
ery particle will be eaten by livestock. 
Oo ok oe 

Winter-killing of oats, wheat, and 
other small grain may be greatly re- 


duced by planting in the open furrow. 
lhe seed are sowed at the bottom of 
the open furrows 16 to 24 inches apart 


and covered with a small amount of 
dirt that falls back into the furrow be- 
hind the opener. ‘The plants are, pro- 
ected from the cold winds by the sides 
ot the iurrow, while the soil at the bot- 
tom rarely freezes enough to heave 

nt the plants. There are open furrow 
erain 1 dri lls on the market that do this 
ork very satisiactorily. 

> Ve 

All .rolling cultivated land should be 
terraced Keéfore-'planting fall and’ win- 
ter crops. ‘Of course a 


absolutely loeate terraces. 





necessary to 





farth Jevel is‘ 





September 


ALFORD 


It is worse than folly for a man to at- 
tempt to locate terraces without the 
use of a farm level or surveyors tran- 
sit. A small ditching machine is also of 
inestimable value for constructing ter- 
races. A scraper is also necessary to 
fill in low places where dirt cannot be 
thrown up by the plow or ditcher. 
There should be a farm level, a scraper, 
and a ditching machine in every neigh- 
borhood with which to properly con- 


struct terraces at the lowest possible 
cost. ° 
* * 
The plow is the most important 


tillage implement, and unless the soil 
is properly stirred with a good plow, 
no amount of after preparation will 
make an ideal seedbed. The plow points 
mfust be sharp and the moldboards of- 
the plows smooth. If the point is dull 
or the moldboard scratched or rough- 
ened, the plow will seldom scour prop- 
erly and the draft will be extremely 
heavy. It is necessary to use large. 
plows and strong teams or tractors in 
order to do good plowing and largely 
increase the vields of all crops grown. 
The one and two-horse plows must 
give way to three, four and five-horse 
plows and tractors. 
* * * 

A harrow should always be used just 
ahead of the grain drill, planter or 
seeder to destroy grass and weeds in 
the sprout and to thoroughly fine the 
ttvo or three surface inches of the soil. 
It may be necessary to use the disk 
harrow on stiff or cloddy ground, but if 
the soil is sandy or loamy, the surface 
may be made fine by the use of a peg- 


tooth, acme, or spring-tooth harrow. 
Where considerable vegetable matter 
has been plowed under, the spring- 


tooth harrow cannot, as a rule, be used 
to good advantage. 


The soil should always be thoroughly 


prepared befor« 


especially true for 
ever possibl the 


harvested, the 
and the soil disk 


to ten inches deep, disked again, 


ed with a:roller, 
and harrowed 
crops Of course, 


prepared for the 
disk harrow; but, 
plow, disk 


to disk, 


and harrow, 


cut ordinary 


Send on Your Photographs 


FoR our 
dreds of most 


been received. 


however, that we 


comparatively 
spite of our 


and cash pay for 


Send on your photographs before Sep- 
tember 1. If necessary we can return 
photographs after cuts are made from 


them. 


EEP plowing stands in intimate rela- 
tion to successful farming. The vast 
farmers do not plow 
it is impossible to secure 
isfactory seed bed for most crops in soils 
However, it is grati- 
the whole 


majority of 
enough. 


shallowly broken. 


fying to note that 
scientific thought is toward much deeper 
ordinarily 
Experience proves that the gradual deep- 
ening of soil is absolutely 
the best results are to be secured. 
plows and strong teams or 
vegetable 
the soil has ever been 
should be used on every 


plowing than is 


bury all 


planting, but this is 

fall crops 
corn crop should be 
cotton crop picked out 


cultipacker or planker 
before 
crops may be planted 
in cotton middles or the land may be 
seed by the use of a 
as a rule, it is best 
again and then roll Carlisle, 8r., of Cleole, Ga,, wr 
especially 
vegetable matter 
sharp stalk cutter or disk harrow will 
teiks, 
into short pieces 
two or three-horse 
under several inches deep. 


to plow 


vlow will turn them 


prize-letter 


offer 
photographs~“sent us during 


ill others we can use. 


matter 


W hen- 
plowed from five 
pack- 
planting fall 
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GOT BETTER ROOFIN 
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with the low prices and fine quality of material Mr. M 
ites 1 am Please and 
00 by ordering from -you 


One big. 
down to the-same price as 
before the War. Now Is the 


me 
to put that new top on your house, barns and other bulla 
inge—now while prices are down to rock bottom . 


TWO CRIMPS Our, Soublo gine 9 Salvanized ete 
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Savannah Fence & Roofing Con.pany 
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Large 
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Walls of stone far superior to 
lath and plaster. 
Fire-proof; non-warpable Her- 
ecules the strongest 


D Co., 













Cost lees. 


of all wal) 
widely used by U. 8. 


Government on permanent build- 
ings. Write for factory prices and 
TER 


HERCULES PLAS 
Norfolk, Va 
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lights, battery, 


TOURING 


$550 





WILLYS-OVERLAND; 


HE wonderful dependability of the 

Overland Sedan makes it the ideal 
car for the American farm. 
Every riding and driving convenience is 
yours in this beautiful car. 
completely equipped with electric starter, 
demountable rims and 
regular three-speed transmission. , 
Triplex Springs swing you over the rutted 
road or smooth macadam in a riding com- 


It comes 


at 


| § 9 5 SEDAN 


i a a 








The IDEAL FAMILY CAR 


fort equalled only by cars of longer wheel- 
base and much higher price. 


The 27-brake horsepower motor carries 
you more miles at less cost than any other 

Owners average 25 miles and more to 
a gallon, and repair costs are surprisingly 
low. 


You cannot afford to buy another car 
before you see the Overland Sedan. 








fob. Totede ' 


INCORPORATED, Senae. OHIO 


Roedetes $550 
Coupe . . $850 


























You may pay more for the 
Hupmobile than for a lighter, 
smaller car—but you are money 
in pocket at the end of the year. 


Farmers who buy the Hupmo- 


bile, after a period of motor car 


experience, find the Hupmobile 
is a better business proposition. 


lis saving for them— its actual 


earnings—moge than offset the 
larger outlay in the beginning 


Such an investment, when it can 
be made, is good business 


Simply because the Hupmobile 
és such an investment, its num- 
bers on the farms of America 
are increasing year by year 


Big corporations employ fleets of Hupmobhiles for their reliability and low costs 


The Hupmobile is manufactured by an old, well established com- 
pany, known all over the world for the quality of tts product 


Touring Car, $1150; Roadster, $1150; Roadster-Coupe, $1335 


$1785 Cord Tires on all models. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 


: Coupe. $16.35; Sedan, 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit—Revenue Tax extra 


Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 
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ait, you 
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= YOUR CANNING 
— SUCCESS ASSURED 
f 4 “Everything Keeps” 
+>) in THRIFT JARS 
If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will ship diréct. 
BUCK GLASS CO., 
Dept. T, Baltimore, Md. 
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It pays to put a good roof on your farm 

buildings that will give perfect proteo- 

tion and last for years Fox Rubber 

Roofing is standard grade (not to be 

confused with the cheaply made, sanded 

“ kind) It has been widely used for 

fox Bang years in the South Sold direct by us 

h—¢ at low prices that give you lowest cost 

ee 7 OY ce roof protecti to be found One-piece 

tN rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 

Diner p pont naila—easy to lay Write for full cir 
RUBBER RQIN cular and samples. 





7th and Bainbridge Sts 
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Work Shirts, Pants, Over- 
alls, Underwear, Boots, Shoes, 
Pisiols, Guns, Harness, Aavils, 
Axes Vi 
and farm. 
It’s Here.”* 
copy. 
, Army & Navy Supply Co., 
Dept. «. 


and other supplies for home 
“If the Army Used It, 
Write today for free 
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I suppose you wonder what bacteria 


look like. Strangely enough, the bacteria 
belong to the vegetable family and not to 
the animal family. Each germ is a tiny 
plant without roots, leaves or stem. The 


little germ-plant cannot take food from 


the soil and air like other plants. There- 
fore it gets its food from other plants 
and animals 

Where do the bacteria live? 1 ey live 
in the air, in the water, and in the soil 
all about us. There are many kinds 
bacteria. Some do good and some ae 
Some that do good are those that make 
the soil richer, cause things to rot. mab 
vinegar ferment and milk sour 

Let us see how these germs make thie 
soil richer We know that manure is 


helpful to the soil, but it would not be if 


have bacteria 


One kind of bacteria live on the roots 
of soy beans, cowpeas, clover, and abk- 
falfa 3y their work on the roots, the 
plants are able to get nitrogen from the 
air in the soil. This we learned in our 
recent talk on “Plants That Have Little 
Fertilizer Factories on Their Roots.” 
Sut I should have said then that this 
kind of bacteria cannot live very long in 
wet or sour soil. Lime sweetens the soil 
Therefore, if we put lime on sour soil it 
will become sweet and the bacteria can 
live in it and do their work. Lime sweet- 
ens the soil in much the same way a 
soda swectens sour milk tn making: bi 
ult 

If it were not for bacteria, we would 
uot have to heat the vegetables and fruit 
we can. The heat kills the bacterta and 
of course when they are dead, they car 
not mal he getables and fruit sot 
or rot 

When milk sours, this ts also the worl 
of these little germ Mill hardls ever 
has less than several thousand bacteria 
to a teaspoonful. The germs cannot 
work when the milk is kept cold. There- 
fore, if you want to keep the milk from 
souring, it should be kept cool 

Suppose we learn about son of th 
bacteria that are harmful The one 
kind that grows on the lunes and cause 
tuberculosis in animals and people. Othe 











kinds caus typhoid t« od diphthet 
The sec di ease germs are otten carried o1 
| the feet of fli to the tood we eat Do 
you not think this is a good reason t » pur 
screens On our doors and window to 
keep our the {lic 

Thus, we have learned tliat tl mall - 
est of living things are very important, 
even if we cannot see them 


UNCLE P. F 


Cooperative School Improvement 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HREE years ago our schoolrooin was 

was a dilapidated scene, though our 
teacher was an industrious worker, and 
wanted to see some improvement So 
we Thad a box supper, and the girls 
brought well-fiiled boxes. A lady of the 
neighborhogs made a cake to be sold for 
the best looking girl present. The voung 
men of the neighborhood entertained 
with music on a siring band 

The cake and boxes amounted to $46, 
which our teacher used to the best ad- 
vantage to beautify our schoolroom 
Now we are so snug and comfortable tr 
our school, we are anxious to be there 
every day. Our room is made attractive 
by the best pictures that our teacher can 
find . ‘ 


Our superintendent and visitors that 
come to our school say that we have the 
nicest, cleanest, and most attractive 
schoolroom in the county. 


I was kept.out of school three years 


it were not for the bacteria. As the ma- 
nure rots, the bacteria set tree the food® 
that can be used by plants. Corn and 
cotton stalks and leaves would not rot 
when we plow them under if we did uot 


= | 
Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F.” care of The Progressive Farmer 
=< 
“The Smallest Living Things” Yet on account of my mother's illness, but I 
D Bis Work expect to go to college when I aim pre. 
oa Dig Wor pared ROSA PEACOCK 
EAR Roys and Girls:— Davie County, N. ¢ 
How many of you ki ow what are the Editor's Note.—If the young people 
smallest living things? Don't know, you oil! think about it, they will find that 
say. Well, I am going to tell you. The there is no limit to the lainas they may 
smallest things that live are germs called do to improve their schools And the 
bacteria. T hese tiny Berms are so smail doing of these things ts sucha fine train- 
| that if 400 of some kinds were placed ing for boys and airls. The beautifying 
side by side, they could be placed on a of the school arounds is one of the most 
pencil point. Non: of them car be seen pleasant things that the young people 
unless you look through a strong micro- can do 
scope. 


How You May Have the Books You 


Want 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


VE of the books I have most enjoyed 


O% “Bird Stories” by John Burroughs 


It gives a great deal of mteresting in- 
formation about the different kinds of 
birds, their food, shelter, and habits, and 
why some birds migrate and others do 
not . 

I like to read stories of adventure and 
history, especially the fife of George 
Washington. “It is amazing to see how 
much the world has advanced since his 
time [ like stories of the Wild West 
wid Buffalo Bill, too Thev are thrilling 
hboaok 

L think every boy and girl bas a splen- 
did chanee to keep supphed with plenty 
of good literature The thing to do ig 
to make your club work successful 


Then you can put a part of the 
from your club work in books 


LACK BURN 


enough 
prohts 


LESLIE B 

Coneci County, Ala 
/:dttor Note. —V wish very yarm 
hoy anda gti the South could read 
the books by John Burrouahs about our 
furred and feathered friends and utlar 


SUDTEC Lesitve plainly points oul the 
way w which every boy and girl within 
the aac limits for club memb may 
oun the books he or she most wants 
But most of u annot buy as aes 
books a 70? need to read / > we 
should use the school lbrary ot pte 
eling library ind also tele Apso hooks 
ey ae j 
q ® 7 ° ° . 
Breeds and Varieties 

W' HAVE ac ychard. Last 

ll we picked up 10 bushels, besides 


Duroc hogs, 


Devon cattle ind Shrop re sheep We 

have nve yt hu li “d ippl trees 

bearing. Daddy likes Delicious apples 

tor eating and Black Beus for selling 

Hi other favorite ire the Northern 

Spy G ne Colde and Golden 
Russet : 

ALICE HENRY 

Editor's Note.—How many of our boys 

moa auls can recognize the breeds of 

livestock and these varieties of apples 

by staht? See tf you can learn to do $a 
) 

Gur Quiz Cormer 
[I.—This Week’s Nature Study Ques- 
trons 
bird € -d to capture 


nsects flying in the air? 


birds 30 much? 


2. Why are able to eat 

3. Do many of the bones of bird On 
tain air 

4. Ahout ov nanny eg io birds lay 
eac! s7easo 


If.—Answers to Last Week’s Quis 


alae ure the enemies of- grasshop- 
pers? Birds, skutks, and other 
inimal 

2, What make he crackling sound 
sometimes heard when grasshoppe we 
fying? The rubbing togethe: the 
hind Wiligs ud witig covel makes fils 
sound. The er gees, «aged often makes a 
iinilar sound t by rubbing the hind 
legs agam the Vv ine covers 

3. Do birds have teeth? No. Birds 
have gizzards in which their food is 
chewed 

4. What do birds eat? Worms, grams, 
seeds, fri its und isects 
Hot summec weather affects the farm hve 

tock just as much as it does human be 


ings. Good farmers take care that not only 
their horses, but their cows, sheep, hogs, and 
even the chickens, are well gupplied.. with 


shade and plenty of water on sultry days 
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Use and Care of Farm Ma- 


chinery in 


September 


By G. H. ALFORD 


PSHERE is no more useful machine 
To the farm than a hay baler 
Baled hay is much more valuable 

a teed than loose hay, even when 
the loose hay is housed or put into 
shocks. Loose hay becomes dusty and 
musty. Baling hay keeps out the dust 
and preserves the hay. 

* * * 

Roller pulverizers, cultipackers, tu- 
bular and flexible iron rollers and the 
common planker are very efficient 
tools to use after the plow and disk 
harrow to settle and smooth the soil. 
Rain and time will settle fresh plowed 
land, but it often fails to rain for sev- 
eral weeks during the fall months and 
the seed fail to germinate unless we 
use a roller or planker to settle the soil. 

x * x 
should ke applied 
fertilizer distributors, broadcast when 
heavy applications are made. There 
should be fertilizer attachments to all 
planters and grain drills by which fer- 
tilizers may be applied in the rows or 
in the drills at the time of planting. 
The - fertilizer distributor distributes 
the fertilizer evenly and puts it where 
it will do the most good. 

* ok * 


Fertilizers with 


Dull mower knives cause much trou- 


ble and add greatly to the burden on 
the teams. Dull knives are endured 
for the reason that it is a tiresome job 
to sharpen them on a grindstone. There 
is really no excuse for dull knives as 
a knife grinder costs very little money, 
nd can be taken to the field and at- 
ched to the mower wheel and the 
knives sharpened in a few minutes. 
ok OK ” 


Humus is the thing most needed on 
cultivated lands and now is a good 





ne to plow it under. A sharp stalk 
utter or disk harrow or both will cut 
rdinary stalks, grass and weeds into 
ort pieces so that large plows and 
strong teams or tractors may easily 
turn all vegetable matter under to sup- 


Div 


much needed humus. 
tk * K 


September is a very busy month and 





there is little or no time*for repairing 
machinery. All work of the kind should 
have been done in August, but all 
plows, harrows, grain drills, fertilizer 


distributors and other implements that 
will be used this fall should be in first 
‘lass condition. Orders should be placed 
at once for the plows, manure and fer- 
tilizer distributors, stalk cutters, disk 
harrows, grain drills and other imple- 
its and machinery that will be 
iceded on the farm within the next 
ew months, * 
* * * 


met 


It is impossible to distribute seed 
enly by hand. Some spots are more 
thickly covered than others and this is 
particularly true on a windy day. All 
the seed are not covered the same 

h and some of the plants develop 
others. Experiments conducted 
at a number of stations show marked 


yt 
ept 


helrore 


.dvantages for drilling over broadcast- 
ai * ok x 
Feed is always scarce and high 
ed in the cotton-growing districts, 
and cornstalks should be harvested on 
every farm wkere feed is scarce. A 
hoe or corn knife may be used to cut 
the cornstalks but a corn binder will 
creatly reduce the labor of harvesting 


them. The shredder will tear the stalks 
into small pieces so that practically ev- 
ery particle will be eaten by livestock. 


os ok * 
Winter-killing of oats, wheat, and 
other small grain may be greatly re- 


duced by planting in the open furrow. 
The seed are sowed at the bottom of 
the open furrows 16 to 24 inches apart 
and covered with a small amount of 
dirt that falls back into the furrow be- 
hind the opener. ‘The plants are, pro- 
tected from the cold winds by the sides 

the furrow, while the soil at the bot- 
tom rarely freezes enough to heave 
ont the plants. There are open furrow 
grain drills on the market that do this 

ork very satistactorily. 

oa * « 


All. veiling cultivated land should be 





terraced before planting fall: and” win- 
ter crops. Of course a farth fevel is! 
absolutely necessary to locate terraces. 


It is worse than folly for a man to at- 
tempt to locate terraces without the 
use of a farm level or surveyors tran- 
sit. A small ditching machine 
inestimable value for constructing ter- 
races. A scraper also necessary to 
fill in low places where dirt cannot be 
thrown up by the plow or ditcher. 
There should be a farm level, a scraper, 
and a ditching machine in every neigh- 
borhood with which to properly con- 


is also of 


is 


struct terraces at the lowest possible 
cost. ° 

x x 
The plow is the most important 


tillage implement, and unless the soil 
is properly stirred with a good plow, 
no amount of after preparation will 
make an ideal seedbed. The plow points 
nfust be sharp and the moldboards of 
the plows smooth. If the point is dull 
or the moldboard scratched or rough- 
ened, the plow will seldom scour prop- 
erly and the draft will be extremely 
heavy. It is necessary to use large 
plows and strong teams or tractors in 
order to do good plowing and largely 
increase the yields of all crops grown. 
The one and two-horse plows must 
give way to three, four and five-horse 
plows and tractors. 
* Bo * 

A harrow should always be used just 
ahead the grain drill, planter or 
seeder to destroy and weeds in 
the sprout and to thoroughly fine the 
two or three surface inches of the soil. 
It may be necessary to use the disk 
harrow on stiff or cloddy ground, but if 
the soil is sandy or loamy, the surface 
may be made fine by the use of a peg- 
tooth, acme, or spring-tooth harrow. 
Where considerable vegetable matter 
has been plowed under, the spring- 
tooth harrow cannot, as a rule, be used 
to good advantage 


grass 


The soil should always be thoroughly 


prepared before planting, but this is 
especially true fall crops. When- 
ever possible the corn crop should be 
harvested, the cotton crop picked out 
and the soil disk plowed from five 
to ten inches deep, disked again, pack- 
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SAVED $2ZO00 


BETTER 





ed with a:roller, cultipacker or planker 

and harrowed before planting fall ROOFING 
crops. Of course, crops may be planted 

in cotton middles or the land may be SAVED $20.00— Seid Saal 
prepared for the seed by the use of a GOT BETTER ROOFING] ©'#! 80-day Beer anc as 
disk harrow; but, as a rule, it is best i te 
to disk, plow, disk again and then roll Carlisle, rs, ot Cloote, Oa ene netartal. Die. a 
and harrow, especially when there is satisfied taxed $20.00 by “ordering trom you. 
vegetable matter to plow under. A WRITE TODAY | One big. slashing cut brings the 
sharp stalk cutter or disk harrow will FOR CUT PRICES | fre “aown Wo. the aw Rew 
cut ordinary steiks, erass and weeds to put What new top on your woven, barns ond other bute 
into short pieces that even a good: inge—now while prices are down te rock bottom . 


two or three-horse 
under several inches 


Send on Your Photographs ser 


OR our prize-letter contests, hun- tue. "Wetto teo your’ Ges coty tad 
dreds of most excellent letters have YOU SAVE We have just abuut enough roofing to 
. A > al orders { ne 
been received. regret to report, THE PROFI 4 peas ‘pave te rales ot 5 
: “ —— ‘od big tree 
1owever, that we have as yet received peek pee cut ertees, Get Cuaranies 
ioe 0d yng . ; yng wee in ones eieiies 
spite ot our offer ot $25 tor the best ‘ . 
photographs’sent us during August Savannah Fence & Roofing Con.pany 


and cash pay for 

Send on your photographs before Sep- 
necessary 
cuts are made 


li 


tember 1. 


photographs after 


them. 


DP peso plowing stands in intimate rela- 
tion to successful farming. The vast 
farmers do not plow 
It is impossible to secure a sat- 
isfactory seed bed for most crops in soils 
However, it 
the 


majority of 


enough. 


broken. 
note 


shallowly 
tying to 
is 


plowing than 


ening of soil 


plows and 
bury all 
the soil has 
should be 


vlow will turn them 


ill others we can use. 


that 
scientific thought is toward much deeper 
ordinarily 
Experience proves that the gradual deep- 
is absolutely 
the best results are to be secured. 
strong 

vegetable 
ever been 

used on every 


teams 
matter 


deep. 


Patent Nails, Hammer 
order. - 
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Savannah, Ga. 
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Large 
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broken before, 
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boards; 
Government on permanent build- 
ings. Write for fack 

HERCULES PLASTER 
RD CO., Norfolk, 


Walls of stone far superior to 
lath and plaster. 
Fire-proof; non-warpable Her- 
ecules the strongest 






Cost lees. 


of all wal) 


widely used by U. 8. 





ry prices and 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND,; 


"THE wonderful dependability of the 
Overland Sedan makes 

car for the American farm. 

Every riding and driving convenience is 
yours in this beautiful car. 
completely equipped with electric starter, 
demountable rims and 
regular three-speed transmission. , 
Triplex Springs swing you over the rutted 
road or smooth macadam in a riding com- 


it the ideal 


It comes 


895°" SEDAN 





Bl rT ay 
Ly 


fort equalled only by cars of longer wheel- 
base and much higher price. 


The 27-brake horsepower motor carries 
you more miles at less cost than any other 
car. Owners average 25 miles and more to 
a gallon, and repair costs are surprisingly 
low. 


You cannot afford to buy another car 
before you see the Overland Sedan. 





Coupe. . 
aoe Tolede 


INCORPORATED, TOLEDO. OHIO 


The IDEAL FAMILY CAR 
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Roedeter $550 


$850. 
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Goodyear Klingtite Belt in threshing service on 
the farm of Jalmer Herre, Halstad, Minnesota 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts arc the 
pulleys inaslipless grip. They 
work the same in all weather, 
do not shrink, are subject to a 
minimum of stretch, require no 
belt dressing, need no breaking 
in, and wear with the lasting 
strength of their special ply 
construction. 


Goodyear Dealers everywhere, 
and many progressive hard- 
ware merchants besides, sell 
Goodyear Klingtite Belts, in 
endless type and in suitable 
lengths. For further informa- 
tion, write to Goodyear, 


At the height of his threshing, 
Jalmer Herre, of Halstad, Min- 
nesota, took time last season to 
tell many of his neighbors how 
much better his new Goodyear 
Klingtite Belt was performing 
than any belt he had ever had 
in twenty years of farming. 
“There isn'ta sign of slippage,” 
he said. “No matter how heavy 
the straw, the belt delivers thie 
full engine power, and there is 
nojammingofthefeeder.Where 
I used to have daily troubles 
with ordinary belts—slippage, 
jamming, re-setting and over- 





Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 


eating—the job is pushed 
California. 


through now at top speed.” 


GOODS YEAR 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 














Used Metal Roofing 


Taken from government buildings. Is about twice as thick and 
heavy as regular standard corrugated roofing. Exposed sides are 
smoky, dirty and have some rust spots. Under side bright and 
clean. All sheets have nail holes. 
sheet for convenience, but will be less than $4.00 per 100 square 
feet. All sheets are 26 inches wide and cover 24 inches, allowing 
for laps. 


Po ORR Ihe 
1 co SE chat 


Prices are figured by the |SXR= =o 
De eed ae os 
Seale hd tt core einen eae 


4 feet long, per sheet..........cccccess x) 
5 feet long, per sheet 8 feet long, per sheet 
6 feet long, per sheet... 10 feet long, per sheet 
7 feet long, per sheet.........ccccceeee +e 12 feet long, per sheet 
Fine for warehouses, garages, sheds, chicken houses, etc. By using lead pe ct 
and nailing through old nail holes a perfectly tight covering can be made. Turning 
up the bright side gives you the wearing qualities of new material. Don’t miss this. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 











The LAST WORD In 
SOY BEAN HARVESTERS 


Lightest draft harvester made. Prices $125 regular. One man $150 f.o.b, 


factory 
Harvest the beans from the row. 
Works in rows from 36 inches up. 
The 1921 SCOTT is warranted to 
save more beans and to pull easier 
than any other harvester made. A 


Write for Circulars 
Manufactured by 






































THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 

“MERIT THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS” 
This well known school for Boys and Young Men has enjoyed an 
increasing patronage in recent yea There is a reason Di imi 


trating patrons from six states say that it is SARE OL 
OF HIGH STANDARDS AND THOROUGH I NSTRi ( at ON it 
develops the whole man—head, hand, and lear I = $250 
to $275. New Dormitory with all modern conveniences b varding 


sturients limited to 150, 
IMustrated Catalog Sent of Request. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A..M., Principal 
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Will a Tractor Pay? 
HERE are only 


the date of maxi 
a cover crop of clover and the date ot 
profitable corn or bean planting, so the 
work must be done 
with dispatch to in- 
sure success. A*sim- 
ilar condition pre- 
vails when wheat 
and oats are to be 
followed by 
or peas for forage. 
It is in such emer- 
gencies that we 
have found the trac- 
tor of greatest ser- 
vice. In fact, in 
many cases weather conditions may be 
such that the production of the whole 
crop hinges on prompt action. 

I have been somewhat disappointed 
in the cost of tractor operation com- 


a few day s betweer 


1um benefits from 


be ans 





F. P. LATHAM 


| pared with mule power. For general 


farm work I have learned that the 
“Missouri Hybrid” will deliver power 


' at the draw-bar of most farm imple- 


ments at a less cost per unit than any 


| mechanical power yet devised. Sut 


| tractor, and 





| 


there is great advantage at times on 
the farm in the ability to concentrate 
power. We need to have one man to 
direct the equivalent oi four or more 
mules and do it quickly. Here again 
the tractor has an open field to itself. 

Summing up my conclusions, there is 
a profitable place on most properly- 
balanced 100-acre farms or larger for a 
possibly some smaller. 
However, the farmer who allows a 
smooth salesman to get his name on 
the dotted line for a tractor believing 
that it will do all that is usually claim- 
ed for it and at a ridiculously low cost, 
will more often than not regret his 
purchase. 

Last but by no means least, be slow 
to purchase any machine if it is diffi- 
cult by reason of distance to get repair 
parts. They all break sometimes, and 
this always ‘hana ns when they are in 
use. This may happen at a time when 
a few days’ waiting may defeat the 
purpose of. the machine for a whole 
season, Therefore satisfy yourself about 
service before you decide to buy.—F. 
P. Latham, Member North Carolina 
Board of Agriculture, 


Read Mr. Mull’s Tractor Experience 
—Why Can’t You Do as Well? 


NE of your Progressive Farmer 

readers who is a very enthusiastic 
tractor owner is Mr. J. C. Mull, Wake 
Forest; Route No. 2. He read your 
editorial ‘on “Four Ways of Cultivating” 
and also a request for farmers’ experi- 
ences with tractors. Hence this article. 

He called me over the phone recently 
and asked me to come and see some of 
the work’he was doing with a tractor. 
On arrival at his farm, I found Mr. Mull 
sitting at the wheel and seeding a field, 
which had formerly been in spring oats, 
to cowpeas and sorghum. He was seed- 
ing this field with a large drill and cov- 
ering about 12 acres per day. Attached 
to his tractor was a log for smoothing 
the ground and crushing the clods. Next 
was a peg-tooth harrow. (Both of these 
were between the tractor and the drill.) 
Then the drill, followed by a plank drag 
to smooth and level the ground so as to 
leave it in good condition for the mower 
when the crop is ready to be harvested 
Neédless to say, the field was left in 
good condition, and any farmer would 





ND RIDING CULTIVATORS 
have been well pleased with the oper- 

ion. Mr. Mull, with this outfit, w 

doing the work of about three or fo 
and eight horses, and had his team 
for cultivating and other purposes 

\fter completing this operation, 
then drove to the house and attached 
two riding cultivators to the tractor, ai 
his three boys (ages 12 to 16 years) be 
gan cultivating cotton. This outfit coi 
pleted two rows at the time or four roy 
in one round. The work was well do: 
and looked as well or even better than 
that done with one-horse cultivators. In 
this operation the three boys were doin» 
the work of four men and four hors 
with one-horse implements. His three 
boys could cultivate 12 to 14 acres pei 
day, and by adding an extension hitch: 
to the tractor, Mr. Mull says that he can 
attach two more cultivators and cultivaic 
25 to 30 acres per day, since he would 
complete eight rows at a round and have 
only half as much turning to do as with 
two cultivators. 

He then pointed out a field of 25 
acres in cotton, saying that he could 
break, harrow, fertilize, plant, and culti 
vate a crop of cotton without putting 
his foot on the ground except to chop 
and hoe. (Most of his fields are square 
cornered and do not require horses foi 
the corners of short rows.) 

As stated above, Mr. Mull was very 
enthusiastic with the amount and kind 
of work he has been able to accomplish 
with his tractor this year. He has owned 
this machine for nearly two years anc 
has found it to be a “year-round too! 
that is needed practically every month 
in the year. 

Here are some of the uses he lItos 
found for it: (1) Plowing and breakin»: 
land; (2) disking; (3) drilling grain and 
forage crops; (4) cultivating; (5) puw!i- 
ing harvesters or other heavy load.; 
(6) run saw mills (saws from 3,500 to 
4,500 feet lumber a day); (7) runs 
threshers, corn mill, feed grinder, aid 
shredder. 

In all of these operations he uses only 
12 to 15 gallons of kerosene per day ani 
about 1 gallon of cylinder oil, with a 
small amount of gasoline for starting 

His total repair bills for the year have 
been less than $10, and the tractor has 
been in almost constant use since Christ 
mas. JNO. C. ANDERSON, 

Wake Co., N. C. County Agent 


Phosphorus Important for Clovers 


N SPEAKING of the necessary thins 

to do in starting clovers, Paul Tabor, 
of the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture, a few.days ago said: “In start- 
ing clovers, I place a valuation of about 
50 per cent on inoculation, 25 per cent 
on the use of acid phosphate, and 10 per 
cent on the use of lime.” 

This statement is very much in accord 
with results secured in Alabama and 
elsewhere. Of course, inoculation is es- 
sential. If the proper organisms are noi 
already in the soil they must be supplicd 

But for a long time a great many peo 
ple failed to recognize the importance ot 
acid phosphate for clover crops. Nai- 
urally, lime is needed. to provide best 
growing conditions for the nitrogen 

gathering bacteria. But unless the soil 
is unusually acid it seems that most clo- 
ver crops can get along better without 
lime than without acid phosphate. 

3ut don’t try to get along without any- 
thing that is ne .ded to he ip the clovers 
get started. See that“inoculation 1s pra; 
vided. Use th: acid phosphate and use 


lime. W,.C..LASSETTER. 
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SAVE 50% T0 75% 
_ON TIRES. TUBES and 
PARTS FOR FORD CARS | 


6,000 Mite Cusrenteed Tires 
@ $6.66 — Non-Skid — $7.66 











Why pey high prices for Tires, 
Tobees and Genet Parts for Ford 
\ | Cars when you can get them deliv- 
ia ered direct to your door at lowest 
wholessie prices 
MONEY-SAVING PRICES 
Best F abri c Ti $e: guaranteed 6,000 
rolles, «3, $6.65; 30x 81-2, $7 
Other gains in Gords anc 
Fabrice big_ borg 30x S$, $1.2 80x #) 
$1.35 











FREE Write toduy for FREE 
log and money-se 
list---you may need it tomo: 4 
Gotden Eagle Bugsy Co., 
508 Golden Eagle Bidg., Allenta, Ge 
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| Don’t “Wish” for a Radio Set 
| Any Longer—Get It-Now. 


any investment that will bring 
s nu joy and satisfactic Think 
javing in your own home a good 
ke the Westinghouse Aeriola Senior, that 
listen in on all the big broadcasting sta 
300 miles away! 


You can’t make 








» Radio eis 
e cold 





c the lectures and yt hie 
hat your Radio will bring you 





tl single wire hung up outside 

e hou tached to this wonder set and 
you can hear all We would like tell you 
ore about this set--but, you must take the 


step 
i WRITE US A LETTER TODAY 


Radio Equipment Corporat’n, 


614 East Grace Street, 


Richmond, Virginia. 


LOW PRICES on 
GAS ENGINES 


For the next 30 days (or until sold) 
we offer one of the best makes of 
Gasoline Engines in the U. S. at 
greatly reduced prices. If you can 
use an engine in 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 or 12 
H. P. this is your chance to get a 
splendid heavy-duty engine at a 
genuine bargain price. Write for 
prices and full information. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CoO., 

7th and Bainbridge Sts., RICHMOND, VA. 


South’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 


INVEST sarery 


We ate investment experts and are 

glad to give advice in regard to | 

SAFE investments, yielding maxi- | 
| 
| 
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mum returns. We can also pur- 
chase any standard security for 
you. Write us for iree list of cur- 
rent securities yieJding up to 8 per 
cent. Reference, any bank in 
Raleigh. 


DURFEY & MARR, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 























mes ——f USED PIANOS 
: and PLAYER-PIANOS 


—recently taken in exchance 
on new instru ents now 
, Offered at bargain prices 
and on easy payments to 
clear our warehouse floors, 
| All thoroughly overhauled and put in first-class 
condition by factory experts. We prepay freight 
jan d guarantee satisfaction. Write for free Het 
».200, gi ving description of this week's offeri- 

THe CORLEY CO.., 213 E. Broad St., RICHMOND. vA 




















THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea one Pertection 





you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 
are 20,000 ST AR Hitiers 
in use. What more could 





be said of any machine? 
TT ey are ida le in 10 sizes 

and styles, 10 to 60 Tt hels 
per hour Write f Cata 





—_— log and Prices. 
Star Pea H Huller’Co. CHATTANOGA, TENN. 
____ DUROC-JERSEYS 
—Big Type DUROCS of Qrality— 


Ktue ribbon wirfvers Scissors Fashio Pilate heads 
my herd. a sou of the 191 7 National Crandchampioo 
Scassorg.* Bred and Open Sows and Ciits, $85 u 





were 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD BUTTER 
1.—Getting Ready for Churning 


RACTICALLY anyone can make 

good farm butter if a few essential 
fundamentals of the process of butter 
making are understood In the first | 


place good butter making really begins 


with cleanliness of the cows and clean 


liness in handling the milk or cream. If | 
the cows are dirty or the pails unclean | 

i} it is impossible to make butter with a | 
Repair Parte et big ravi: 4 | oon . 


‘o it is evident if good butter is to be 
luced the first step is to be sure that 
produced and han 
litary conditions. 


eam has been 
dled nder the most s 

In farm butter aa ing it is always 
best to use cream testing about WO per 
cent rather than thinner cream or milk. 
This is because thin cream does not 
churn well. After separi iting the 
cream it should be pl aced in some con- 
venient vessel. An ordinary four gal- 
lon shot-gun can serves very nicely. 
Then the cream should be immediately 
cooled to about 50 degrees Fahrenheit 
by immersing the container in cold wa- 
ter. It is best to hold the cream at this 
temperature for at least 12 hours in or- 
der to “temper” it. This will give the 
butter a firm texture. Next warm the 
cream to about 70 degrees Fahrenheit 

nd hold a®this temperature for 12 to 
18 hours. At this point a commercial 
starter is sometimes used. In farm but- 
ter making, the starter may consist of 
some sour cream saved from the previ- 
ous day. About 10 per cent of this sour 
cream should be added to the fresh 
cream to give it a uniform souring 
and flavor. The cream should be al- 
lowed to stand at 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit until it has a velvety and thick glossy 
appearance, with an agreeable, clean and 
mildly sour taste. When this point has 
been reached, cool to 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit and hold for at least one hour pre- 
vious to churning. 

The churn will vary in size with the 
amount of work to be done. The 
barrel churn is preferable to those in 
which paddles revolve. The so-called 
“lightning churns” will not make good 
textured butter. A wood churn makes 
better quality butter than a metal 
churn because wood is a good non- 
conductor of heat or cold aid therefore 
aids in holding the cream at the de- 
sired churning temperature. 

The preparation of the churn to re- 
ceive the cream is very important and 
should be accomplished by the use of 
large quantities of scalding hot water. 
This not only thoroughly cleans the 
churn but the hot water forces the air 
out of the pores of the wood in the 
churn. Next the churn should be chilled 
by rinsing several times with clean celd 
water. The same procedure should be 
applied to all wooden ware such as 
ladles, worker, printer, etc. 

Now the temperature of the cream 
should be noted. The correct churning 
temperature wiil vary between 55 and 
65 degrees Fahrenheit. depending a 
great deal upon the room temperature. 
Ordinarily a temperature of 60 or 62 
degrees, Fahrenheit. will be found best. 
With this temperature, it should require 
from 25 to 30 minutes churning to pro- 
duce butter. 

In pouring the cream into the churn 
never neglect to strain it through a 
sieve. This is done to remove pieces of 
curd which if incorporated into the 
butter appear as white specks. Also the 
churn should never be filled more than 
one-third of its capacity. In the spring 
and summer no artificial coloring mat- 
ter need be added to the cream. In 
winter it is well to add about 10 drops 
coloring matter to each pound of but- 
ter. This should always be added to 
the cream beforé churning is started. 

FRED M. HAIG. 

Editor's Note—The next article of 
the “Dairy Series” will be “Churning 
and Handling Butter.” ; 

° 

HEN our lands were new, we 

could afford. to take all from the 
land and put nothing back. The rich 


10-YEAR FARM LOANS at 53% 


- Prepayment Privileges Granted. 


| 


We Have $10,000,000 to Lend on Improved Farm Lands 
for 5, 7 and 10 Years. 
Commissions | per cent per annum total! cost. 
No Inspection Fee Charged. Inspections Made Promptly. 
We specialize in closing loans promptly. 
Money available immediately upon approval of title. 


All loans approved and closed in Raleigh. 
If you are tired of delays and want prompt service—See our 
Correspondents—Write or Wire Us. 


LIST OF LOCAL CORRESPONDENTS 
{ddress Vame Address 
Weldon Lindsay C. Warren ... Washington 
Greenville H. L. Stevens Warsaw 
L. Kerr H Phillips Tarbor¢ 
Clinton Williams & Williams Sanford 
Wilson D. Zz. Newton : on Shelby 
Desks Maw * ritcher & Critcher .. Williamston 
el ‘le Paul W. Brinkley Plymouth 
5 dacadeaateses McIntyre, Lawrence & Proctor 
“ . ntyre, Li ice ¢ octo 
Snow I till ; Lumberton 
Dunn P. Hf ¢ “ritcher Lexington 
Raeford H. M. Ulmer Lexington 
Benson pode Caudle & Pruette 
Rockingham ; Wadesboro 
Winston-Salem D. L. Ray mer Statesville 
W. B. L Monroe’ Bulwinkle & Cherry Gastonia 
Lovelace & Cockerham..Goldsboro W. B. Gaither Newton 
Judge Walter H. Neal..Laurinburg Jno. C. Busby Salisbury 
Ely J. Perry Kinston Lincolnton 


Loans Made On Improved Farms of 40 
Acres or More, in North Carolina, 
for 5, 7, and 10 Years. 


RALEIGH BANKING & TRUST CO. 


C. P. GRANTHAM, Mgr. Raleigh, N. C. 


Nane 
Geo. C. Gree ne 
Fr, C. Harding 
Henry A. Grady or J. 


John W. 
Thomas A. Avera... 
Oates & Herring 
Judge L. V. Morrill .... 
Clifford & Townsend 

J. W. Currie 
C. C. Cannady 
W. R. Jones 
O. J. Denny 














PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











SEMI-ANNUAL SALE and PICNIC 


PEACOCK & HODGE: 


SELL 


40 Head--Bred SOWS and GILTS--4Q) 
AT AUCTION, COCHRAN, GA. | 


Wednesday, Sept. 13th, 1922. | 


hand-picked kind. Personally selected and 





The big, smooth, tree-ripened, 
scientifically mated individuals sell. 


Bred to two of the WORLD’S Greatest Boars, “BOB” (Titernational Cham- 
pion, 1919), and his greatest son, SENSATION KING 4TH (Florida 
Champion, 192], and never defeated in class). 


A firm that has spent 12 years breeding, showing and selling Charnpions. 


An Opportunity to Make a Fractical Investment 
INVEST, DON’T SPECULATE. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


COCHRAN, GA. PEACOCK & HODGE, ELKO, GA. 














_DUROC-JERSEYS 


Vee en ARRAN 


ee rv 


eee 


BERKSHIRES 


We have a Senior Yearling Boar 








INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 


| DUROC HOGS 


SIZE—QUALITY—BREEDING 
ORGE ‘. Brow N, Owner. 





land or virgin soil produced good crops 
ior years, but the larger part of our | 
cultivated land is now too poor to yield 
profitable crops. If every tiller of our 
Cotton Belt soils could simply realize 
the importance of rich lands, the prob- 
lem would be largely solved. It is not 
the Jack of knowledge of how to in- 
ase the fertility of our soils, but a ; 
inure to, realize its importance that , 





560) Pies, both sexee, boars or ome 
6.0. RHODES, 


$32.50 
NORTH FIVER, VA 






accoumts ior the constantly decreasing 
fertility of our soils. 


Hom 

WILLETA’ S WOODLAWN KING (Little. ‘Dadey), 
1921 ah Bes wes Grand Chempion Boas, and 
his big brothter- 

DADDY LONG LEGS, Grand Champion Boar, 
1921, Tri-State Fair, Memphis. Tenn., and IJn- 
ter-State Fair, ¢ liattanooga, Teun. 

| 1F YOU WANT TO RAISE PRIZE- 

| WINNING HOGS. BUY SEED STOCK 


| weivhing (August Ist) 750 pounds; 
‘enior Yearling Sows weighing 

f. and Fall Pigs weighing well 
|} over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- 
burst bred. Ii you want that kind, 
we can start you with any age irom 
pigs to matured animals, and at At sensomabie sgrices are, oter for sale Gitte and 
| very reasonable prices. | Luars and Pigs. Special Rates to Pig Clubs 


| PINEHURST FARM, JOIN THE DADDY FAMILY 


( 


SIRED BY CHAMPION BOARS. 


tor Prices ast Other, Information toe 




















REOUAND TUFTS. b> Satistaction Quare:ieed, 
WORTH ie OLINA. 
PINEHURST; ORTH CAR | NANTAHALA FARMS, DORCHESTER, GA. | 
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| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











Public Sale ‘ 


All of the 
over 13,000 pounds of milk each; 9 
over 400 pounds of butterfat each; 


Heifers are well grown. 
herd sire, 
A. R. O. record is: 


/ Milk 754 tbs., 
butter 139.11. 


For Further 


MAHONEY BROS., 





will average 1,200 pounds in weight. 


OF HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN 
COWS AND HEIFERS 


We Will Sell to the HIGHEST BIDDER at PUBLIC AUCTION 
Our Entire Herd of 
17 COWS— HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN CATTLE —13 HEIFERS 


On Wednesday, September 6th, 1922 


cows have one year Cow Testing 
over 
13 over 300 pounds fat 


Age from 1% to 2 
KING SEGIS VANDERKAMP No. 
butter 34.54 fhs.; 
17 cows and heifers due 


Federal and State Accredited Herd 


Informatt 


Box 45, 


Association records. Two 
10,000 pounds; 5 have produced 
These cows 


214 years. Daughters of our 
221792. His dam’s 7-day 
30 days, milk 3,114 ths., 
before January 1, 1923, 


to freshen 


yn, Write 


MITCHELLS, VA. 




















hampion 


Sired by and bred to our Cl 





HAMPSHIRE SALE—40 Bred Sows and Gilts 40 —AT AUCTION 
Friday, Sept. 15th, 1922—One Mile East of Soperton, Ga. 


boars. Write for Free Catalog NOW. A tend this sale and buy good ani- 
mals cheap. 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, J. E. Hall, Prop., SOPERTON, GA. 


yokout-Wickware and DeKalb’s King 











{ REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— | 
Bull Calves for Sale 


Sirei by grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
good producing dams, $50 each. Shipped on ap- 





proval. Herd holds four state records. B vy Y a wae HERD SIRE from an acered- 
M ite or where cows are given yoarly recor 
Ellerslie Stock Farm, OLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 108, A. TURNER, Mgr Dept. Fy Holling, Va. 
... 


KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Biood lines that have mage | olan History’’ 
BULL CALVES—The blood of K SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING sua iS dominates. 
Large number of yearly records. Ormsby cross now 
being introduced. 

















PUREBRED POULTRY 








LEGHORNS 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 





| BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorn Baby Chicks 
Strong and Vigorous—From Our Special Matings. 
Hatches Every Wook During August and September. 
Order quick. Domand always great for our fall- 
hatched chictts 

PRICE— $1.25 por 25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100. 

Sale Delieory Guaranteed by Parcel Post. 

—— LEGHORN FARMS CQ., Ensley, Ala. 




















thas | wed Veoke ten My Mountain- owe Pure- 
Flocks—Thousands Each Wee! 
Ideal Fall Broilers 


Sena Quick wore. 
—Per 25 50 100 


Special Low September Pr 


Barred Rocka, Rhode Islan -y Re is $4 09" 7.50 $14.00 
Brown and White Leghorns... $3 7 50 $12.00 
Free Cirewlar. Léve Delivery by "Pre ane Parcel Post. 
Cc. A. HORMAN, Box 301-F, Knoxvilte, Tenn. 





Barred, White Rocks, and Rhode Island 

Reds, $12; White and Brown Leghorns, $10 

per 100. Selected flocks, high producers. 

Cataleg Foo. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


em Up) an 
a p. rom best laying strai ot 2 Va- 












Breeding stoc $1.50 

Cocks and cockerels 

Free 32-page catalog and reduced price list. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 





Have you ever advertised in The Progres- 
sive Farmer? Try it. It pays! 





8-Weeks 
Pullets 
. 
Amazing B ar - 
° 
gain Prices 
JTUNB, mf AUGUST 
ELIVERY 
TOM "BAR ON ENG. WHITE LEauonns. 
BROWN LEGHORNS, ANC 
Strong, Vigorous, Full-blooded, 
Stock 
Sent Prepaid to Your Door. 
Rare Assis and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


That Money Can Buy. 
Send for FREE Bargain List Today. 


oo Range 


P, Zeeland, Mich, 











: B SUPERIOR POULTRY FARMS, 














} ol PAID, 95 per cent 
| A Hatch Every live arrival guaranteed. 
Week All Year MONTH = yRED FREB 

with eac! 








NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, 


der 
40 BREEDS CHICKS 4 BREEDS DUCKLINGS. 
Select and Exhibition Grades. Catalog Free 
Gambier, Ohio. 





Bristol Chicks 


White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, 
and Buff Orpingtons 

For Summer and Fall Delivery. 
Ten-wosks-old White Leghorn Pullets, $1 each. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, BRISTOL, VA. 


Bristol Chicks 


Barred Rocks 











Quick Service 


“Please repeat both our ads 
appeared in your issue 

May 6, one for queen bees, and 
one for honey, in your issue of 
May 30. Check inclosed. 

“We gct replies from your ad- 
vertising before we receive your 
checking copy, and it always 
comes promptly.” 


The above is from Indian River 
Apiarées, Wilson, Fla. If you have 
something you wish to dispose of, 
there are undoubtedly other readers 
of The Progressive Farmer who will 
want it, and will pay a reasonable 
price for it. Whether it is something 
grown on the farm, something you 
have bought and do not need any 
longer, or something you have learned 
to manufacture for sale, you can al 
ways a market for it in the clas- 
sified columns. Send in your adver- 
tisement today. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Dionigi, Ala: Memphis, - Tecan. 
Raleigh, N. .C. - -«Dalias, Fexas: --+ 











SOLD OUT! 


“Please do not run our sheep 
ad any longer as we have sold 
out. If there is any balance due 
we will use it on further adver- 
tising. 
“Yours truly, 
SUNNY SIDE FARMS, 
“Jonesville, Va.” 
These folks are constant advertisers 
in The Progressive Farmer, and will 
continue to be, as you will see by the 
closing sentence of this letter. They 
know it pays. 
Join our throng of successful adver- 
tisers. Send in your adv. today. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn. 





t Birmingham, Ala. 


— 











|Buy ADVERTISED Products 


-rthey are not only. -betier:-than: 
rort-ad vertised products, ee Pek 


» ten cheaper 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


Intestinal Diseases of Poultry 


HERE are three diseases of poultry 
T affecting the intestines and digestive 

organs—all three germ diseases— 
the symptoms of which are more or less 
similar ; hence, making correct diagno- 
sis, for the inexperi- 
enced poultryman, 
is sometimes diffi- 
cult. 

These are fowl 
cholera, (including 
various formis of di- 
arrhea), coccidiosis, 
and white diarrhea. 
In cholera, the caus- 
ative agents are Bac- 
terium avisepticum 
or the Bacillus coli, 
and they affect all kinds of fowl, includ- 
ing pigeons. The first notable symptom ts 
a change in the color of the excrement. 
That part, which from healthy birds, is 
usually white, turns yellowish. Diarrhea 
follows, and excreta become yellowish, 
brownish or greenish Fever follows. 
The birds become dull, sleepy, the wings 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 





droop. The plumage loses its brilliance. 
In some cases, through congestion of the 
internal organs, the comb and wattles 
become pale, while in others, tl brouge 
imperfect oxygenation of the blood, the 
comb and wattles are dark, or bluis h- 
red. Pasting-up is common, and often 


the crop is distended. Toward the end, 
breathing is difficult, and the bird lies 
with the beak resting on the ground. An 
attack of cholera may run from 2 to 10 
days, though in very acute cases a bird 
may die suddenly without any marked 
symptoms being visible. 


Little Probability of Curing Cholera 


HERE is so little probability of cur- 

ing @holera that, when the first cases 
break out, the safe plan is to kill ailing 
birds in such a way as not to spill any 
blood. Bodies should be burned. Nor- 
mal fowls should be moved to new quar- 
ters. Burn all litter. Houses and runs 
must be thoroughly cleaned and disin- 
fected, using a 5 per cent carbolic acid 
solution, or a 2 per cent compound Cresol 
solution, or a strong solution of any coal 
tar disinfectant. 

The remedies generally recommended 
are, for individual birds, one one-thou- 
sandth grain tablet of corrosive subli- 
mate (bi-chloride of mercury) every 
three hours, or for flock treatment, one 
one-tenth grain tablet of bichloride to 
the quart of drinking water, 

In mild cases of diarrhea, where chol- 
era is not clearly indicated, a good rem- 
edy is: drop 20 to 30 drops spirits of 
camphor on lump or granulated sugar, 
and dissolve this in one pint water. Give 
this as only drink. 

Dr. N. W. Sanborn strongly recom- 
mends this: To each quart of drinking 
water add one teaspoonful of spirits of 
camphor (on sugar as above) and one- 
fourth ounce of white sulpho-carbolate 
of zinc. As a preventive, one-eighth 
ounce of the sulpho-carbolate of zinc to 
the quart of water. 

All drinking water, for normal as well 
as ailing birds, should have one dram of 
permanganate of potash to the gallon, if 
not otherwise medicated. 


Coccidiosis Affects All Varieties of 
Fowl] 


OCCIDIOSIS, caused by the Eimeria 
(coccidium) avium, the sporozoa class 
of protozoan parasites, attacks not only 
all varieties of fowls, but also rabbits, 
rats, and mice, thus multiplying the 
sources of infection. Adult birds harbor 
the germs and transmit them to chicks. 
The common symptoms are, in young 
birds, a roughening of the plumage, 
drooping wings, body appears bunched 
up. The droppings are semi-fluid, yel- 
lowish, sometimes brownish, and in acute 
cases greenish. In most cases, the caeca 
—blind guts—are often so distended and 
thickened by a whitish, yellowish, or 
greenish mass as to prevent the forcing 
out of fecal matter. Young birds are 
usually affected when from 4 to 10 weeks 
old, though it may affect younger chicks, 
and the mortality is often enormous. 
Among adult birds, the symptoms are 
dullness, sleepiness, diarrhea, and mark- 
ed loss of flesh. The disease may be- 
come jmore or less chronic; but is not 
useytiy fatal? though: ins, ome. cases death 
is sudden. 
Authorities seem to differ as to the 


best treatment for coccidiosis, and while 
the use of sour milk or buttermilk j; 
urged by some, others claim it has no 
effect on coccidiosis. Permanganate of 
potash at the rate of one-fourth ounce 
to a gallon of drinking water, or one. 
third teaspoonful of powdered catechy 
to the gallon of water—allowing no 
other drink, are recommended. 


White Diarrhea 


HITE diarrhea seems to be more 

complicated, three or four different 
kinds of bacteria being held responsible 
for the disease. The Bacterium pullo- 
rum is harbored by adult hens, is found 
in the ovaries, and is transmitted with 
the egg. Coccidia may also be transmit- 
ted in the same way. The bacillus coli 
is another. Then the aspergillus fungus 
may either be transmitted by the parent 


hen or the egg may become contami- 
nated if it has been in contact with 
moldy litter or grain. 


When the bacterium pullorum is the 
exciting cause of white diarrhea, the dis- 
shows itself during the first 24 
hours, as the chicks have the g germs when 
hatched. During the saaneel and third 
days they become more resistant and 
seldom develop the disease after the 
fourth day. When coccidia or other 
bacteria are the main causes the dis- 
ease may not become manifest for sev- 
eral days. 


Case 


Chicks attacked by white diarrhea first 
show it by a disposition to huddle to- 


gether and remain under the hover or 
hen. Then they seem sleepy, listless, 
stupid. They remain in one position 
making little or no effort to eat. The 
gloss goes from the plumage, and diar- 
rhea begins. The excreta are white 


and creamy, mucilaginous, then brown- 
ish, and often bloody, The excrement 
adheres to the feathers around the vent 
causing what is termed “pasting-up.” 
The effort to void the excrement seems 
to cause pain and the chick gives a 
shrill cry. The distension of the abdo- 
men backward causes the appearance 
called‘ “short-backed.” Death usually 
follows this stage rapidly, 


In the ordinary forms of white diar- 
rhea, the use of buttermilk or sour milk, 
even before any food at all is given, 
seems to be the most effective preventive, 
and possibly a cure in the early stages. 
In the coccidial form, the powdered 
catechu, one-third teaspoonful to the 
gallon of drinking water is good. Al- 
though Dr. Sanborn does not specify 
sulpho-carbolate of zinc for white diar- 
rhea, he emphasizes its use for all diar- 
rheas, and as an “internal disinfectant.” 


As a preventive, it is strongly urged 
that, owing to the danger of the deposi- 
tion of bacteria on the shell of the egg 
during its passage through the oviduct, 
all eggs for hatching should be wiped 


with a cloth well wet in pure grain 
aléohol. 
Then, the commonest exciting cause 


of either of the three diseases, above 
mentioned, is overheating and chilling. 
During winter and early spring months 
when the temperature outside the house 
is 65 degrees or lower, a higher temper- 
ature in the hover than 100 to 105 may be 
safe if chicks are not crowded. But with 
an outside temperature of 70 to 75, a 100 
degree temperature under the hover will 
be sure to result inetrouble, as overheat- 
ing is as bad as chilling 


Absolute cleanliness, freedom from 
drafts and from dampness, and prevent- 
ing the inroads of other fowls or birds 
will aid in controlling the trouble. Thor- 
ough ventilation is also of first im- 
portance. 


Read-gradiz.g Costs Reach Stable 
Basis, Reports Show 


HE cost of grading for highway con- 

struction apparently has reached a 
stable condition, according to statistics 
of the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The average cost per cubic yard 
for grading on Federal-aid roads rose 
from 38 cents in 1917 to a peak price 
of 66 cents in 1920, and has since grad- 
ually declined. 

On Federal-aid work contracted for 
in the last three months the average 
price .por eubigriyard for: the + whole 
United States Wa 33contstin Apri 3% 


cents in May, and 34 cents in June 
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Farmers Exchange 


Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
ey Amou " 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleizh, 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 ees 


t Counts as a Word 





Stute plainly 


what edition you wish to use. 














The above rate applies to the 
LIVESTOCK 

~ BERKSHIRES 
“purebred Rerkshire Ga. C. Stuart, Kastover, S. C 
' Large Berkshire: s Stone G ate Farm Petersburg, Va. 
Lar e Prolific Berkshires. Laurel ~ Greve Farm, 
Homeville, Va. 
~Rerkshires—Big type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va 
x Prize-winning Berkshires-—Choice sprimg pics, from 
600- TD ows, and by eur grane@ champion bear 10 
sows farrowed 107 pigs. ©. R. Gafbreath, Street, Md 

Rerkshires—Do away with your scrub boar and grade 
up your herd with one of my registered Berkshit e Boar 
Pigs A good March or April pig will cost you enly 
$15 F. Oo. B. E. Palls Chureh: registration free 
Fred D. Paxten, East Falls Church, Va 

CHESTER WHITES 

Ch fice Registered Chester Whites Boggy Hollew 

Ranecl Purvis 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

Big Bone Type Duroc Pigs—All ages, registered, 
Indian Creek Duroc Farm, Crouse, N. ¢ 

Duroo Pigs $10 Fine Dorset bueks, $20 to $30. 
Virginia Gray Winter seed oats Stacey’s Farm, 
Amelia, Va. 
Registered Duroc-Jerseys Service Boars, Bred  Gilts, 

J. 


Tex - 

















and Pigs——Best breeding. Priees right 
ander +9 Licte het, Va 
: HAMPSHIRES 
tH pshires—Bred sows spring gilts and bears. 
Tc arm Battleboro t. Ce 
©. i. €."e 
a ze Registered S Boars and | Pir < 
Hill Farm, P. O. Box 27 Robersonville, N. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Registered Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Finley Farms 
Gast N ‘. a Sadly a » 
, GUERNSEYS 
For Sale -Reg istered Guernseys—One 3-year-old bull, 
son of Ultra King® or j-months-old Dull ealf; four 
8-months-old heifers, good ones R. B. Wildman, 
Leesburs Va. 
HOLSTEINS 
Recistered Holstein Bull and Heifer Calves-—Choice 
i R. FE. L Smith Barber, Va 


























} Holstein 

bre t Colles 
JE RSEYS 
- The . ed Jers “Heifers, Springers—_From 
‘i eat herd; bargain opportu 

Be t 1, Johnson City, Tenr 

I uv «OR istered Jersey Heifer Spten bred, 6 
te 12 months old, $40 te $60 each. Two buils 
dirt cheap M. Russell Jeter, Santuck, 
- For S A Limited Number of Registered Jersey 
Bull ¢ s—Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit 
dar I S. Aecredited herd Reynalda, Inc., Rey- 
ne N. ¢ 

“Registered Jersey Cow—Four years old; fresh 
tobe gave 4 gallons milk, 2 Ws. better with last 
ealf. Hood Farm and Golden Lad breeding. Bargain 
Jas. I. Bryson, Winnsboro, § 

SHORTHORNS 

a or Sale Regi tered Shorthorn bull a Registered 
Big Type Poland-Chinag One Collie dog. Arthur 
Young, Toecane, N. C 


MISCELLANEOUS oe. 


Por Sate-Bayville Farms are offering at farmers’ 
prices 10 Registered Berkshire spring pigs; 4 Hamp- 
shire Down Ram Lambs; 700 8. ©. Rhode Island Red 
yeerling and two-year-old hens. Apply Bayville Farms, 
ww. x. C hamings, Manager, Lynnhaven, a. 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 
Collie Pups. cS G 
ute 4, 























White Registered Pegram, 
Rot 


Pote sburg, Va., 


Purebred Collies—2 months old, $10 and $12 each. 
H. 








c. Austin, Black Mountain, N. 

For Sale—Irish Gordon Settecs. Buff | qrymouth 
Rock cockerels. Stalder, Mt. Gileed, _N. €. a 

Fult- blooded gy ie Pups = months old. ~ Male, 
$7. 50; female, $5. -K Swain, Plymouth, N. C. 

Are ~~ >roud of Your Dog?—If not, you will take 
pleasure pride in a lovely White Conte. Roseland 
Kennels, *Burkeville, Va. 

Fine Lot of Setter Pups eeeay,, =~ fall training. 
Males, $15, and females, $8. P. MeAdams, 
Mebane, N. a, te 3. 

World’s _ Famous Setters— Llewellyn. Sire, Eugene 
Mead 495 Eugene M. 18277. Beauties. 
Write 0. L. Biggers, Unionville, N. 

PONIES 

Two Gentle Shetland Ponies for Sale—Well broken 

to ride and drive. J. Dudley Woodard, 


N. Emporia, Va. 





RABBITS 
Rabbits- $1 each. Read Rabbitcraft. — Copy free, 
Crews | Rabbitry, Madison Heights, Va 2 


POULTRY ANDEGGS 


ANCONAS 


, Sneie Comb Anconas—Pullets, cockerels, breeders. 
Shuwlenberger, Landis, N. C 


LEGHORNS 


Pr ize-winning White bw gs a asia 
ed, $1.50 each. Mrs. Barber, 

















os eta 
Plymouth Rock 
pullets. G. A. Rirgs, Apex, N.C. 























nnn eee eeee ~ 
Dark Purebred R. C r 
ere $2; cocks, ¢ Rea ls S 
N.C 
Extra Fine S&S C. Reds Che None bette l-year 
eocks, hen $2 each Cocke yvullets, March hatct 
$1.50 each D. HL. Reel, Iror Statior N. ¢ 
WYANDOTTES| 
Speeial Sale—500 Hens, Pullets, Cockerela—$3, $4 
$5; from prize winners; heavy layers ‘ree booklet 
King’s White Wyand (Keoler-Martin). Kings 
Farm, . Asheboro, N c 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
September Chicks, Riv htocks ohn A. Laneaster, 


Richmond, Va 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 

















Persistent Advertising ene S Better Results—Don't 
miss an issue in The Pr ive Farmer 
ASPARAGUS 
Asparagus—Best staple money crop, as fresh vege- 
table or canned product. Write for descriptive cata- 
log and price list of s. T. R. Pender, Box P, 


Wigliston, S. C 
CABBAGE—COLLARDS—TOMATOES 


Fattheading Cabbage -$1.25 1,000 
Fred Murray, Catawba 


Cabbage and Collard pnete—Te, 
Plant Parm, Claremont, N. 





postpaid 


Carolina 


~ 75e. 





TREES 


Get Owr Priees Before (Ordering. d. 
Nursery ¢ Co, Pomona 
Fruit Treee~Greatly reduced prices; direet | to planters 





Van “Lindley 





June Dudded peache apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
“rapes, berries, jocal mulberries, ornamenta} 
trees, vines and shrub Pree 64-page catalog. Ten- 
iemseo Nursery ¢ BK 168. Cleveland, Tenn. 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT _ 


NORTH CAROLINA 














Choice Farms U nsoid— -~Cheap, easy terms. 
n, Dune, N. ¢ 
Pir: 60 producing cows Several 
tunber lauds, W. J. Brockington, 
t 54 
Farm Warms That's my specialty. Tell 
me size and loeatiou erred, also payment you'll 
make Your will hear from me quick. R. EB. Prince, 
Raleigh, N ; 
Three-horse Farm for Reat—To man from bolt wee- 


wi section, that understands. eotton, graim and eattle, 
food place te right man, H. G. Aiken, North Side 
North Carolina 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Timber Land for Sale--Located en good road, near 


railroad, estimated to eut 500,000 feet pine lumber, 
good grade, splendid logging, fine land, geod white 
community, on telephone tine, near scheel and chureh. 
Price $25 per acre. ‘Pimber will more than pay fer 
the land. G. Allen Banks, Greenwood, 8. C. 
VIRGINIA 

Land Buyers—Send for Bulletin. Box 9, Emporia, 

Virginia. 


I Have a Valuable PFarm—On Big Nottoway River, 
half way between Burkeville and Victoria, en an im- 


proved road, about 7 miles from Burkeville. I am 
anxious to go in partnership with a good practical 
stock man, who can run @ stock business. Any re- 


sponsible person who can finanee his part of the basi- 
ness will please communicate with Henry E Lee, 
Crewe, Virginia 





OTHER |: STATES 





Falt-heading C' ‘akbare a 1,006, $1.50 postpaid, 


Eureka Farm, Clare 


Fatt and Winter c abbage “and Collard | Plants 00, 
The; 1,000, $2.25. G W. Murray, Claremont, N. C 


“alt heading Gabbape aul Gutesd Winute-iesdi 
variettes; 600, $1; 006, $1.50, postpaid, insured. 
Quick shipments Springda ale Farm, Monrve, N. C 


Quality Cabbage, Collard Tomato | P lant Repeci tially 











for summer getti Postpaid, 250, 75c: 500, 1; ex- 
ress “?, $1.50 L 000. Meadoweroft. Farm, Raleigh 
‘arol 











- and Collard 





Plants—Leading va- 
0 







rieties; 2 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75e; 1,06 
expressed, $1; 10,000, $7.50 Watter Parks, Pisgah, 
North Carolina 
Varieties Cabbage, Tomato and Collard 
ostpaid. 50e; 500 postpaid, $75: by ex- 
10,000, $7.50 


Satisfactory plants from 
Oo 


























ext . mesures good plants i 3 Parks 
Ulah, N. ¢ 

Cabbege Plants—Leacing varieties Collard, tomato, 

celery lettarce Bermuda onion, kale, and Srussets 

now read Parcel post paid; 100, 30c; 300, 
7 OK $1 1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
D. F. Jamison, Summerville, S. C 

Vaketfield, Early and Late Flat Duteh Cabbage, 
nd White Cabbage ¢ Plants Ready—300, 75c; 
00, $1 1,000, $1.7 postpaid, Prompt ship- 
I ( ple " or your money back 
ridowater Plant (« Va. 

CLOVER 

Excellent Crimson Clover Seed (in Chaff)—10 cents 
per pound Chas. Baker, Cherryville, N. C 

Clovers on Every Acre Every Winter—Witheut re 
sowing Volder frea Lambert Dartington, Ala. 

Bur ¢ Seed for Sale—$1 “per ‘bushel Fr. oO. B 
Marion Mrs. Carrie B, Hogue, Marion, 
Alabama 

Crimson Clover New crop, American grown, high 
germination Get our wholesale prices betore buying. 


Franklin, Va 

rted or Tennessee grown; 

sweet clover, 

Write for 
Hudmon 


Councill Seed Co. 

Fancy 
red clover, 
and alt 
latest gp 
Seed Cc N 


Crimson Clover—Imyx 
alsike, 


white blooming 
unsettled, 
wanted. 


alfalfa, 

Market 

q ting amount 
ishville, Tenn 

Thoroughly inoculated, which insures ; 

stand; sereened once; no noxious weeds or grasses 

No order for less than 50 Ibs. 8c per b., FP. oO B 

Abbeville, S. C Valuable printed ew with 
every order. Robt. S. Link, Abbeville, 8. C. 


OATS 
Oats for Seed— 
Va 











Bur Clover 











800 bushel. 


Recleaned Rust proof 
Brookfield Farm, Louisa, 


Genuine Winter > a Oats 
90c bushel. Hudmon Seed Co., 


Fulghum Oats 


$1 bushel: sack lots up, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


A-grade; yielded 63 bushels per acre, 





85e per oe cash with order, Cloverdale Farm, 
Conover, ° 
Fulghem, Winter Turf and Rust-preof Seed Oats 


our wholesale prices 


New Crop, 
Franklin, Va 


before baying, 


high germination. Get 
Connet!! Seed Co., 





Abruszi Rye, Fulghum Oats—We have an attractive 
price om above; all No. 1 steck and Orangeburg County 
raised. Write, wire. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 


South Carolina. 
PECANS 
Plant. ‘Peeans for Profit—In 10 years a 2O-acre grove 
should be the most profitable portion of your farm. We 
specialize in Stuart, Schley and cress Pecans, as 
best fer the South. Qur trees are sturdy, resistant 
to disease and long-lived. Arrange now for fal? plant- 








ing. Write for folder giving full‘ information and 
prices. Harlan Farms Nursery, Pecan Specialists, 
Lockhart, Alabama, Rais 

RYE 

Smal Seen ras Rye—$1.75 bushel. J. M 
Field, Climax, N. 

Genuiné Abruzzi i= 2%-bushel bag, 
$4.75. B. L. Phillips, Salisbury, N. €. 





Pure, Clean Abruzzi Seed Rye for Sale—At $1.90 
per bushel. A. J. Mathias, Leningten, 8. C. 


Southern Grown Rye— way bushet; sack m4 up, 





$1.50 bushel Hudmon Seed Co. , Nashville, Tenn. 
Genuine Abruzzi Rye—$2.50 bushel; sack lots up, 
$2.40 bushel. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Rosen or Winter Rye—New crop, high germination. 
Get our wholesale prices before buying. Council! Seed 
Co., Frankiin, Va. 





TURNIPS 





Virginia Purebred 8. = ——S Brown Leghorns— 
March, April ehead from above 
200-egg prize-winning birds. 100 Gnien cockerels for 
immediate sale, $1.50 to $5 cach. Money-back guar- 


antee. Buy now and saye money. Unsold birds in 
January will > $ two $20 each. M. EK. Kabrick, 
Lawrencevt cevillea V 





~ GRPINGTONS 


o— b+ — Cockerels—$2 and 
$1. lvas Powell, Warsaw, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Thompson’s Dark Imperial Ringfet Barred Hoc’ _— 
alt ages. Bess, $2. Mra Dera Min 





$2.5¢; patioets, 








Direet. 


ton, Jonesville, Va. 





Rocks (Parks’ Strain Direet)— 
H hens, $2: 1@ per emt 
discount on orders ef four or more until October Ist. 
Mrs. S. H. ers, Creedmeor, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 2 
Purebred 8 C. Red Breeding Stoeh—Hena, cocks 
and cockere. ‘Mra John Keg, Durham, WC. 











All Kinds Turnip Seed—40c pound. All kinds cab- 
bage seed, $1 pound, Postage paid. Cottongim’s Seod 
Store, Atlanta, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


All Kinds of Nursery-grown Plants—Catalog free. 
F. M. Crayton & Sone, Biltmore, N. C. 

Coker’s Improved Fulghum and Appler Oats; Also 
Coker’s Abruzzi Rye—1l and 2 years from originator. 
= high quality kept up by mass selections. Cleaned, 

acted tested for germination. Both oats, 5 t 
50 bushes, $1 per bushel. Abruzzi rye, 5 to 20 bushels, 
$50 bush. for 











oer 

Mere't Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. 
“Ll Barcains—Alfalfa, $6 bushel; Sweet 
Red clover, $19; Grimm alfalfa, $18; Tim- 


othy, $2.50; Kanred seed wheat, $1.75; $1.50 
Backs fren We ship from amd save 
freight } cmaneee. Order from this ad. or send for sam- 
ples We yey hae oy Gee not Diease 
aub refund alb of 

ran oo risk in dealing with us. 
* per cent on your seed bil. 
Kansea 


196 Acres Rich Black Lime Land—Well 
good homse; watered by deep well; 


6 miles 
Terms and fall possession. L. T. Graham, 
Ala. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“Bors, 2 Mon Become Automat bile “Experts— “$45 “week. 
Learn while earning, Write Franklin Institute, Dept. 
H-418, Ho rc che: ster N. ¥ 


Vor Sale 
im proved ; 
from town 
Uniontown 








Women Girls Learn Dress Designing—$3 week. 
Sewing experienee unnecessary. Sample lessens free 
Franklin Institute Dept. H-540, Rochester, N 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


A enn 


Allow Your Actvertisement a Chance to 





Mal ake “Good” 

















Run it consecutively and get better results. 
AGENTS 

Make Money im Spare-time—Cathering Plac 
root. bark, Stargrass root Write for prices 
G. W. Sanders, Doughton, N. ©. 

SALESMEN 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour Sell Mendet a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten 
sils Sample ackage free Collette Mfg. C« Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y 

Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitabice pleasant steady 
work, Gooc side line for farmers, teachers and others 
-ormane for good workers Write today for 





Nurseries, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga 











Ambitious Men—-Write tod. ay for attractive proposi 
tion, sel g subsc rip tions ’s most. popular 
automobi > 8 Quick sales 
Big profits rik g Pubtishir Ce 
9638 Putler Bld Cincinnati Ohio 

Make $5,000 Every Year 2,000 in Time 
You share pri $ sides. Show ‘‘Weather Monareh’’ 
Raincoats and Waterproofed Overcoats, Ask about 
“Duolt Coat’’ (No. 999) Free raincoat for your own 
use, Associated Raineoat Agents, Inc., 8-448, North 
Wetls, Chicagi 

No Dull Times Selling Food—People must eat. Fed 
eral distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly and 





up. No capital or experience needed Guaranteed 
sales: unsold goods may be returned Your name on 
ackages builds your own business. Free samples to 
customers Repeat orders sure. Exclusive territory. 


Ask now! Federal Pure Food Co., Dept. 43, Chicago. 





Tanning 
Cheap way 
Carlton, T 


Simpiitied 
Proof 


Texas 





Saw Mils 


Agents 


(19) 707 


Maverials, Formulas— 


~ Tools, 
wanted. BR N. Gilley, 


“MACHINERY iw 


Engines. 

















Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, 
Water Wheels DeLoach Co., 541, Atlania, Ga 

Modern Sweet Pota Digging ach «= AJ 1-steel 
Purdom V itter'w plow bean Cjuaranteed to cut 
vines clean while plow vpens beds or bars-off. Price 
$4.50. Sold on wial A. B, Purdom, Distributor, 
Blackshear, Ga. 

Corn Harvester Cuts and piles on harvester or 
Windrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal corn 
binder. Sold in every state Only $25 with fodder 
tieing attachment Testimonials and catalog free 
showing picture of harvester. Process Harvester Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Wanted—60 bushel 


Duna, N. €. 


Accounts, 





worlt. No charges unless collected. 
Ageney, Somerset, Ky 


Abruzzi 
2@ hogs. Thirty men to 


Notes, Claims 


rye; 20 
elear land 


eens 
bushels clover; 
Joel Layton, 


“Collected anywhere in 
May’s Collection 





All Wool Knitting Yarn 
95e, $2.35 and $1.60 pound. Pos’ 
H. A. 


Write for samples 


Direet. from manufacturer ; 
» pak? om $5 orders. 


Bartlett, Harmony, Maine. 





New Life Revoked te Old Worn Carpetse—By havine 
them made over into new, beautiful rugs, any size to 


fit rooms or halls. 
Co., Baltimere, Md. 


Request price list. Oriental Rug 





Heavy Army Saddles—MeClelian 
$8.98; two, $16.98; three roe $2498: 
‘action teed. 


our price, postpaid, 


‘ .  Satist 
Cash Store, Haweeville, Ky. 


Style, $25; 


guaran! Clements 





AUTO SUPPLIES 





Automodile Mechanics, Owners, 


Garagemen, Repair- 


men — Send for free copy America’s Popular Motor 
Magazine. Contains helpful instructive imformation on 














overhauling, ignition wiring, carburetors, batteries, etc. 
Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 
BEES 
Re-Queen With Italians--Ured to make honey, Cir- 
cular free. Indian River Apiaries, Wilson, 
FILTERS 
Clean Cistern Water— Our Common Sense Filter 
catehes leaves, dirt, soot. and vermine that otherwise 
enter your cistern Basily attached, easily cleaned, 
inexpensive and everlasting. Semd for circular. C. V 
Meier Mfg. Co., He nry, fllineis 
PATENTS 
Patents, Trade-marks, Copyrights Write to B. P 
Pishburne, registered patent lawyer, 382 McGill Bldeg., 


Washington, D D.C 





_ PRINTING 





Press Bear Creek, 


2750 Envelopes $2 nog 500, 
N. C 


postpaid. Womble 


$2.75, 


ROOFING 





Rooting 





and gz 
roofing and shingle-rool 
ville, asbestos shin 


valle}, gutters 





Galvanized 5-V 


vanized shingles 


roofing; painted tin 
g; slate-surfaced 


erimp 
rubber rooftr 


asphalt shingles; Johns-Man- 
Richardson wall beard: ridge 
lownspouts, mee = venttlat ors, 




















cornices. Write us for prices We h mechanics 
to erect our go@ds when de nized. Budd. Pipe r Roofing 
Co., Distributors, Durham, 
SYRUP 

Cuban Motlasses—-$38 50, 60 - illons Sam; le 2 

Southern Distributing Co., Raleigh, N. C 
TOBACCO 

Tobacco— Yellow Pryor—Chewing, z=. $1.50: lo 

Ibs., $2.75; smoking, 5 IDs., $1; 106 —_ 90. Pitt 


man Tobacco Co., 


Mayfield, 


Ky. 





Natural Leaf 
Ibs., $3 
no money 
Paducah, Ky 


Tobacco 
Smoking, 5 
pay when received. 


Chewing, 5 Ws., $1.75; 10 
Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2 Send 
Tobacco Growers’ Union, 





WHEAT STRAW 





~~ Baled Bris _ Wheat Straw 


Mebane, N 


-$12 ton. N. A. Kimrey 








BA RRS = MOL AS SES 


$450. For 


50 Gals. Equals 


“roughage, replaces grain. S0-gallon barrels 


corn, and cheaper. Mixed with 


Aweigh 625 pounds. Carlots-60 barrels-# ’e a Shipped, 


draft attached, payable on arrival shipment 
Garvey Co, Dept. D,. 


Write The J.J 





mples free. 


New Orleans, La, 





























Discounting the 
Count 


COUNT used to be a man in charge of a count of 500 per- 
sons to whom he was a sort of overlerd. This is not true 
today because of altered political conditions. 


Counts, 


Business, of all kinds, 


It was not so many years ago that pack 


We still have 
but the Count business has changed somewhat. 


has undergone somethmg of a revolution. 
peddlers were the sole 


distributors and transporters of many of the household articles 


of the day. 
lems im those days. 


Their legs set the limits for most distribution prob- 


Modern transportation, progressive sales methods—and adver- 


tising—have broken the shackles of time. 


job of what used to take years. 


the country. 


They make a speedy 


Through advertising many an 
article has been introduced simultaneously im stores all over 


Advertising today is the method used by business to tell you 
why you should have certain goods and how to identify those 


goods. 
of needed merchandise. 


The advertisements you find here are a truthful catalo~ 


Articles of all kinds and for all purposes are presented in a 
pleasant way through the medium of type and picture. The out- 
standing requirements of every member of the family are met by 
offers of good merchandise or proved value. 


Use the advertisements for guidance 
and you will be a constant gainer. 










~ Montgomery Ward ?C. 


The Oldest Mail Order House 







This Catalogue 


Don’t You 
Miss this 


is Yours FREE 


This Golden Jubilee Catalogue Celebrates Our Fiftieth Anniversary 
by Offering You Everything for the Home, the Farm and the 
Family at the Lowest Prices of the Day 


Sie write today for your free copy of this 
big Golden Jubilee Catalogue will mean a 
saving of many dollars to YOU this Fall. 

It answers every question about price, es- 
tablishes for you the right price td pay for every- 
thing you buy. 

Fifty years’ experience in manufacturing—in 
right buying—has gone into this book. Fifty 
years’ experience in low price making is here at 
your service. 

Write for this Catalogue. Know the right price 
to pay for everything you buy. Take advantage 
of the many big bargains it offers—the many, 
many things offered at less than market prices. 

This advertisement is printed to tell you of the 
saving this book offers you, and to tell you that 
one copy of this Catalogue is yours—FREE. 
You need merely write us a postal, or fill in the 
coupon below, and one copy of our big Golden 
Jubilee Catalogue will be mailed you FREE. 


TO THE WOMAN: This free Catalogue offers 
you the newest styles, selected in New York by 
our own Fashion Experts. And all the usual 
extra “‘style profit’? has been eliminated from 
our prices. 

It offers you everything for the home at a big 
saving: Rugs, Carpets, Curtains, Furniture, 
Home Furnishings of all kinds of standard 
quality at money saving prices. 

TO THE MAN: Think of an all wool—virgin 
wool suit for less than $15.00. This is an example 
of our Golden Jubilee Bargains. Everything a 
man needs, to wear or to use, is offered at prices 
that mean many dollars saved. 

FOR THE FARM: For fifty years the Ameri- 
can Farmer and Montgomery Ward & Co. have 
helped each other. This book outdoes all our 
past achievement in making low prices for you. 

Fencing, roofing, tools, paint, hardware— 
everything the farmer needs is offered at a saving. 





Your Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 


We announce a new perfected service for you. 


certain a very quick and satisfactory service to you. 


After a year’s work and study, originating and testing new systems, 
and employing experts, we have perfected a new system that makes 
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Englishman: (to Irishman)—Why do I have 
an ankle between my knee and foot? Irish. 
man—To keep your calf from eating up your 
corn, 


TIRED* OF RULING 


Mr. Blimp—Remember, the hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world. Don’t forget that, 
dear 

Mrs. Blimp—Then you come right in and 
rule the world a while. I’m tired. 


BRIDEGROOM HAD ONE TOO 
First Bride—Do you know, my husband 
had a hope chest, too, when we were married] 


Second Bride—How quaint. What did he 
have in it? 

First Bride—Why, just a peck of sockg 
waiting to be darned. 


EARLY TRAINING 

A pious old deacon attended a weekly 
prayer meeting, where he fell asleep. 

Presently he was called upon to lead the 
meeting in prayer. When his wife nudged 
him in the ribs, the old deacon grunted: 
“Darn you Betsy, get up and light it yer- 
self.”"—Exchange. 


ANTICIPATING TROUBLE 
They had just become engaged. 
“T shall love,” she cooed, “to shar all 
your griefs and troubles.” 
“But darling,” he purred, “I have norte.” 


“No,” she agreed, “but | mean when we are 
married.”’—Dallas News. - 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF RELIGION 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, the Methodist divine, 
was asked one day to conduct an experience. 
meeting at a Negro church. 

A woman fose and bore witness to the 
preciousness of her religion as light-burner 
and comfort-giver. 

“That's good!" commented Dr. Buckley, 
“But how about the practical side? Does 
your religion make you strive to prepare 
your husband a gvod dinner? Does it make 
you look after him in every way?” 

Just then he felt a yank at ‘his coat tails. 
It was the minister, who whispered ardently: 

“Press dem questions, Doctor; press dem 
questions. Dat’s my wife.’’—Everybody’s 


EASY TO BE AN EDITOR 

Most any man can be an editor. All the 
editor has to do is to sit at a desk six days 
a week, four weeks a month and _ twelve 
months a year, and edit such stuff as this: 

“Mrs. Jones, of Cactus Creek, let a can- 
opener slip last week and cut herself in the 
pantry. While Harold Green was escorting 
Miss Violet Wise from the church social last 
Saturday night a savage dog attacked them 
and bit Mr. Green on the public square. Mr. 
Fang, while harnessing a bronco last Satur- 
day, was kicked just south of his corn crib.” 
—Yarmouth Light. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


DEYS 








SOME FoLKs - 


READY fT’ B/LIEVE 

ENNY-THING You SAYES 
Bout A PUHSON - - 
LESS’'N 
Goop!! 
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Practically every order that comes to Montgomery Ward & Co. this 
season will actually be shipped and on its way to you in less than 48 hours 

Lower prices, better merchandise, and now a new service. True it is 
indeed that: ‘‘ Montgomery Ward & Co., the oldest Mail Order House, is 
Today the Most Progressive.”’ 
















Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 


Golden Jubilee Catalogue. Copyright, by McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
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Ole ‘oman wint ? a big barbecue yis- 
tiddy dressed up in tight clo’es, but she 
say nex’ time she go whah dey’s dat 
much t’ eat she gwine mo’ looser! 
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